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THE PASSING OF A POET 


HE thinking people of the country were shocked to hear that 

on the ninth of this month Countee Cullen passed away at 

the age of 42. For many years he has been recognized 
throughout the country as one of the accomplished poets of his time, 
and the public has learned to await from his pen literary productions 
which have satisfied the taste of the most exclusive circles. He con- 
formed to the high standard set by the best poets developed in the 
English-speaking world and never diverged therefrom to please those 
of the recent school of new form and new thought. Yet he belonged 
in no sense to an outmoded school of those who change not. What 
he wrote dealt with life as he found it, but the mode of expression 
in vogue among those persons whom he portrayed did not influence 
the poet’s style. He was ever the poet penetrating the world about 
him and interpreting it to the literate groups in a style which their 
sense of the beautiful required. The man in the street might not 
always see clearly through the words and lines employed by the poet, 
but the intellectually alert had his imagination stimulated and his 
spirit moved by what Countee Cullen wrote. 


This poet was born May 30, 1903 and was adopted in the family 
of the Rev. Frederick A. and Carolyn (Mitchell) Cullen. He was 
educated at New York University where he received the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts in 1925 and studied further at Harvard where he 
received the degree of Master of Arts in 1926. While working to- 
ward recognition as a poet he served as Assistant Editor of Oppor- 
tunity, and later taught in the New York City Public Schools. His 
fame as a poet soon eclipsed his other activities. He was awarded the 
first prize in the Witter Bynner Intercollegiate Poetry Contest in 
1925. From the Harmon Foundation in 1926 he received their 
First Award in Literature. In 1928 he was granted a Guggenheim 
Scholarship for study in Paris. That year, too, he married Yolande 
Du Bois, the daughter of Dr. W. E. B. Du Bois, but this marriage 
soon ran upon the rocks and was annulled. 


Cullen’s best efforts finally reached an enlarged reading public. 
He was widely acclaimed as the poet devoted to the ideals of the 
beautiful. In almost any modern library or literary circle one expects 
to find Color (1925) ; Caroling Dusk, an anthology (1927) ; Copper 
Sun, another collection; and The Medea and Some Poems (1935). 
His most popular productions include The Ballad of the Brown Girl 
(1928); The Black Christ and Other Poems (1929); and a novel 
entitled One Way to Heaven (1931). The nation naturally feels 
that it has experienced a great loss in learning that from one who has 
given so much cannot be expected any more thought from his pen 
stilled by death. 
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ANTHONY BENEZET: ANTISLAVERY CRUSADER 
AND APOSTLE OF HUMANITARIANISM 


I 


NTHONY BENEZET repre- 
A sented the perfect flowering 
of the Quaker conscience in 
eighteenth century colonial Amer- 
ica. Probably as thoroughly as any 
figure of his generation was he im- 
bued with a passion for social jus- 
tice, manifesting itself in philan- 
thropic and humanitarian interests 
and activities touching the whole 
range of the social reform move- 
ments that were to find their fuller 
expression in the abolition, temper- 
ance and other idealistic crusades 
pushed so vigorously early in the 
next century. 

Not a political philosopher nor 
keenly interested in the problems 
and frictions that led to American 
independence, he remained relative- 
ly inactive in the swirl of events of 
the Revolution that tore the colo- 
nies loose from their British moor- 
ings; but he nevertheless deserves 
high rank among the intellectual 
leaders of his time. 

Both in interest and in influence 
he was more than a provincial fig- 
ure. His correspondence and re- 
forming endeavors linked him with 
like-minded men full of zeal for 
humanitarian causes on both sides 
of the Atlantic. The measure of his 
influence was truly international, 
considering the fact that he largely 
contributed the inspiration for the 
slave trade abolition movement in 
England through making a zealous 
convert to that cause of its perhaps 
most conspicuous leader and agita- 
tor, Thomas Clarkson. 

Whether exemplifying the sim- 
ple urge towards practical charity 
by taking off his coat and giving it 
to a beggar in the street, or exhort- 
ing European monarchs on their 
thrones to refrain from wanton 
war-making, or moving his contem- 
poraries with propaganda against 
exploitations of the enslaved Ne- 
groes and against spoliation and 
slaughter of the Indians, he was 


By Louis TayLtor MERRILL 


animated by ‘an earnestness and 
sincerity of purpose that won the 
general respect of his compatriots, 
especially of his fellow Philadel- 
phians. 

When, dying May 3, 1784, in his 
seventy-second year, after a long 
eareer of philanthropy and good 
works, he was borne to his grave 
amid the largest funeral concourse 
ever up to that time assembled in 
Philadelphia, including _ several 
hundreds of the Negro race whose 
cause he had most signally cham- 
pioned, his biographer records that 
one of the officers lately of the 
American Revolutionary army ex- 
claimed, ‘‘I had rather be Anthony 
Benezet in his coffin than General 
Washington with all his fame.’’! 

Benezet was born January 31, 
1713, in Picardy, of French Hugue- 
not parentage. When he was very 
young, his father and mother, with 
other Protestant refugees, were 
driven into exile, first to Holland 
and then to England, by the revoca- 
tion of the Edict of Nantes. This 
family experience may be said pos- 
sibly to have helped develop his 
spirit of opposition to religious in- 
tolerance. A stronger early forma- 
tive factor was his conversion to 
Quakerism in London at the age of 
fourteen, which brought him into 
vital touch with the humanitarian 
attitudes and endeavors of that 
sect. 

Removing with his family to 
America in 1731, he at first went 
into a mercantile concern at Phila- 
delphia with his three brothers ; but 
with a distaste for business, a few 
years later he entered upon his life 
vocation as a school teacher.’ 


1Wilson Armistead, Anthony Benezet 
(Philadelphia, 1859), p. 138. 

2His first teaching (1739-42) was at 
Germantown; in 1742 he joined the Phil- 
adelphia Quaker School founded by Wil- 
liam Penn, as a teacher of English; in 
1755 he established a school of his own.— 
Robert Vaux, Memoirs of the Life of 
Anthony Benezet (Philadelphia, 1817), p. 
7. 


Soon he was indulging as an avo- 
cation his zeal for philanthropy and 
reform in practical organizing ac- 
tivity, and more especially by the 
conduct ‘of written propaganda, 
partly through correspondence but 
more particularly through articles 
in newspapers and almanacs, in- 
eluding Franklin’s Poor Richard’s 
Almanac, and through pamphlets 
and tracts which he published and 
distributed mainly at his own ex- 
pense. 

Benezet brought to these tasks 
not only the inspiration of strong 
feeling but the fruits of wide read- 
ing* and the command of a vigor- 
ous and forceful style. Most of his 
pamphleteering was cogently ar- 
gued and hard-hitting expression, 
displaying an uncompromising 
courage of conviction in the advo- 
eacy of certain causes hardly ac- 
ceptable to a majority of his Amer- 
ican contemporaries. 

His mode of life was one of rig- 
orous simplicity. When composing 
his books he would rise early and be 
at his writing table before dawn. 
Like most Quakers he eschewed 
‘‘vain’’ diversions, and his chief 
recreation was cultivating a vege- 
table garden. In later life, through 
conscientious scruples, he became a 
vegetarian, which may have short- 
ened his life, thinks his biographer, 
when his weakened physical condi- 
tion required a more nourishing 
diet.* 

But in living fully up to his seru- 
ples and the professions of his re- 
ligious faith, he was in no sense an 
unsocial figure removed from direct 
and influential contacts with oth- 
ers. His home was ‘‘the resort of 
some of the worthiest characters of 
the country,’’ and few distin- 


3Benezet’s will bequeathed to the So- 
eiety of Friends in Philadelphia a library 
of about 200 volumes, principally on re- 
ligious and medical subjects. 


4Armistead, op. cit., p. 135. 
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guished foreign visitors left Phila- 
delphia without calling on him.® 

In appearance, he was frail and 
slight of stature. He is described 
as being far from handsome, but he 
had features indicating force of 
character, and his face ‘‘beamed 
with benignant animation.’”® 


IT. 


Benezet’s most consuming hu- 
manitarian interest was the plight 
of the Negro slaves. It led him to 
wage an aggressive campaign for 
more than forty years against the 
slave trade and slave-holding. 

The beginning of this interest is 
traceable to his reading of reports 
of travelers and agents in the West 
Indies and Africa and his friend- 
ship with the Quaker abolitionist, 
John Woolman. 

Starting with squibs and articles 
contributed to newspapers and al- 
manacs, Benezet progressed to the 
writing and circulation of vigorous 
anti-slavery pamphlets and to an 
extended correspondence with abo- 
litionist leaders throughout Ameri- 
ea and Europe. He was even moved 
to write to European royalty, solic- 
iting the aid of Queen Charlotte of 
Great Britain and the queens of 
France and Portugal in suppress- 
ing the slave trade. By the English 
queen, at least, these overtures were 
favorably received. 

Benezet lobbied members of the 
Pennsylvania legislature, which at 
its session of 1780 took measures 
for gradual abolition in that state. 
He directly interfered with the cap- 
ture of Negroes in the north to bé 
sent into slavery in the south, and 
was a collaborator with Franklin, 
Dr. Benjamin Rush and others in 
organized efforts to prevent kidnap- 
ings of free Negroes, through the 
Society for the Relief of Free Ne- 
groes Unlawfully Held in Bondage, 
founded in 1775." He took an ac- 


tive part in ecrystalizing the atti-. 


tude of the Society of Friends, lead- 
ing to their formal pronouncements 
against slave-holding or participa- 
tion of their members in any phase 
of the slave traffic. 


5Ibid., p. 130. 
81did., p. 129. 
TIbid., p. 45. 


The best representation of his 
ideas and arguments is carried in 
his several forceful anti-slavery 
tracts and pamphlets. In these Be- 
nezet sought to demolish the casu- 
istic justifications of the slavery 
system by its apologists who pro- 
fessed to hold that the Negroes were 
far worse situated in Africa than 
in their enslaved condition in the 
southern colonies and the West In- 
dies. Benezet struck down the ar- 
gument that exposing the Negroes 
to opportunities for Christian con- 
version was adequate compensation 
for the miseries they were forced to 
endure in the new world; for the 
whole system, he held, was utterly 
incompatible with the teachings of 
Christianity and with Mosaic law. 

**Forgetful of their duty of men 
and Christians,’’ the slave traders, 
he wrote, ‘‘have conducted them- 
selves in so iniquitous a manner as 
must necessarily raise in the minds 
of the thoughtful and well-disposed 
Negroes, the utmost scorn and de- 
testation of the very name of 
Christians. All other considera- 
tions have given way to an insatia- 
ble desire of gain, which has been 
the principal and moving cause of 
the most iniquitous and dreadful 
scene that was, perhaps, ever acted 
upon the face of the earth; instead 
of making use of that superior 
knowledge with which the AIl- 
mighty, the common Parent of 
mankind, had favored them, to 
strengthen the principle of peace 
and good will in the breasts of the 
incautious Negroes, the Europeans 
have, by their bad example, led 
them into excesses of drunkenness, 
debauchery, and avarice; whereby 
every passion of corrupt nature be- 
ing inflamed, they have been easily 
prevailed upon to make war and 
captivate one another... .’’® Slay- 
ery and vices among the natives in 
Africa were, he declared, largely 
the result of incitation and demor- 
alization by the whites, who pro- 
voked inter-tribal strife and roused 
the cupidity of the native chiefs to 


S8Anthony Benezet, A Caution to Great 
Britain and Her Colonies, in a Short Rep- 
resentation of the Calamitous State of the 
Enslaved Negroes in the British Domin- 
ions (London, 1767), p. 97. 
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procure their shiploads of human 
victims to be sold into bondage. 

Benezet graphically depicted the 
worst horrors of the midlle pas- 
sage, with suffocating congestion 
and ravages of disease in the low- 
decked, fetid holds of slave ships. 
He recited the cruelties of masters 
of the ships, hacking live slaves to 
pieces as a means of terrorizing 
other insubordinates. He related 
instances even of forced cannibal- 
ism ordered by ship captains to 
break hunger strikes. He produced 
computations showing that the mor- 
tality rate involved in the middle 
passage and the seasoning process 
ran to a third of the number of the 
Negroes imported from Africa. He 
assembled all the instances he could 
of brutalities in the Sugar Islands, 
including the burning and mutila- 
tioin of rebellious slaves in Jamaica. 
He scored the laws of the islands 
and of South Carolina that enabled 
masters killing slaves to escape 
with only a fine. He reproached 
Virginia for her law that justified 
the killing of escaped slaves and 
that offered bounties for them out 
of the public treasury.® 

Not only the procurers and ship 
masters, but those who bought and 
sold Negroes in bondage in Ameri- 
ca were all under a heavy load of 
blood-guiltiness and sharers in re- 
sponsibility for the worst features 
of the traffic, Benezet maintained. 
All arguments to extenuate pur- 
chases were ‘‘drawn from avarice 
or ill-founded,’’ he declared. 
‘*Without purchasers there would 
be no Trade; and consequently 
every Purchaser as he encourages 
the Trade becomes a partaker in 


the Guilt of it... .2° 


‘And this equally concerns 
every Person who has an estate in 
our American plantations . . . All 
slave-holders of whatever rank or 
degree . . . men-buyers are exactly 
on the level with men-stealers. You 
are partakers with a thief and are 

(Continued on page 104Y 


9Tbid., pp. 82-83. 

10Anthony Benezet, Observations on the 
Inslaving, Importing and Purchasing of 
Negroes; With Some Advice Thereon, Ex- 
tracted from the Epistle of the People 
Called Quakers, Held at London in the 
Year 1748 (Germantown, 1760), p. 4. 
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AN ADVANCE IN DIPLOMACY 


HE appointments of R. O’- 
Hara Lanier as Minister to 
Liberia and of William H. 
Hastie as Governor of the Virgin 
Islands show progress of the Ne- 
gro toward recognition for his abil- 
ity and efficiency. According to the 
old party rules these appointments 
should have gone to politicians who 
have contributed in some way to 
the rise of and the perpetuation of 
the party in power. Neither of 
these appointees, however, has ever 
taken up any time with politics as 
such and neither one has sought po- 
sition as means to earn a livelihood 
or to advance any political purpose. 
Mr. Hastie is a lawyer and Mr. 
Lanier is an educator. Throughout 
their careers they have been inter- 
ested in helping mankind by im- 
proving the conditions under which 
men have to live. 
As the chief executive of the Vir- 
gin Islands where the natives have 


not been very happy under our rule 
much can be done and will doubt- 
less be done in the near future to 
lift those people from the level of 
the ‘‘poorhouse’’ where Herbert 
Hoover found them. The Virgin 
Islands, like many other parts of 
European empires, has been worn 
out by exploitation. Those islands 
have the same possibilities as others 
of the Caribbean area, if given the 
economic opportunity to develop an 
economy based on their own needs 
without any thought as to the land- 
ed proprietors who have taken 
everything possible out of the coun- 
try and have given practically 
nothing back in return. 

Mr. Hastie is a man with every 
qualification for tackling these 
problems wisely, and there is much 
hope that his inecumbency will be 
beneficent and wise, if the United 
States Government will give his ad- 
ministration the support which it 


deserves. With the background of 
a liberal education and experience 
as judge in the Virgin Islands, 
where he married into one of the 
influential families of the land, he 
should easily succeed. He will be 
serving a population ninety per 
cent of whom are of the race to 
which Judge Hastie belongs and for 
whose welfare he has already made 
systematic effort. We have many 
reasons therefore for congratulat- 
ing Judge Hastie for his opportu- 
nity and President Truman for his 
broadening statesmanship. 

The naming of these gentlemen 
to these posts raises important 
questions as to our national policy? 
What are we going to do with the 
Virgin Islands? When we acquired 
these possessions in 1917 we had 
in mind the defense of our inter- 
ests in the Greater Canal Zone. 
Now that we have passed through 
another international conflict 
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which, according to the leaders of 
nations, compels all countries to 
cultivate amity rather than build 
armaments and armies, the Virgin 
Islands may have to serve some 
other purpose. It is said that the 
Federal Government plans to spend 
$10,000,000 there soon. This 
amount is inadequate to the needs 
of these islands if the people there 
are to be assisted in rising to the 
level of comfort and happiness. 
The system of education needs im- 
provement, agriculture must be de- 
veloped and what the people pro- 
duce must be brought into the mar- 
kets of the world. Judge Hastie, as 
the executive in the Virgin Islands, 
therefore will have the dual func- 
tion of an administrator and a dip- 
lomat. 


The same thought arises with re- 
spect to Liberia. The chief concern 


of the United States there at pres- 
ent is to maintain a base on the 
West Coast of Africa to protect 
its interests which have developed 
out of the recent war. What will 
this mean to Liberia? Has its 
sovereignty been impaired by this 
concession ? With the United States 
Government exercising authority 
in the premises there may be less 
chance for the European nations to 
slice away Liberian territory on 
their usual flimsy pretexts, but 
Liberia may be exchanging several 
masters for one. The advantage in 
so doing may not be evident in the 
midst of the greed which was not 
destroyed in our recent interna- 
tional conflict. Mr. Lanier will 
have a difficult task as a diplomat 
dealing with these weighty mat- 
ters, for he may find himself in 
the position of Frederick Douglass 
when as minister to Haiti he had 
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to choose between his Government 
and his race. 

During the last quarter of a cen- 
tury the Negro has lost ground with 
respect to the number of diplomatic 
appointments received. For a long 
time Negroes were considered un- 
representative of this country, and 
the posts in both Liberia and Haiti 
were filled by white men. Finally 
the ministership to these countries 
became political pawns after the 
distinguished services rendered at 
these posts by men of high caliber 
like Langston, Douglass and Bas- 


AT BREAKFAST, V. L 


sett. Some years later the situation 
became worse when the United 
States Navy actually took posses- 
sion of Haiti. About that time Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan as Secretary 
of State under Woodrow Wilson 
found it convenient to give the post 
in Haiti to a ‘‘deserving’’ Demo- 
erat of the white race, and the Re- 
publican administration that fol- 
lowed adhered to this example in 
spite of protest from the Negroes 
of the United States. The reason 
for not making the change was that 
the Haitian Government set up on 
that island by the United States 
Navy under the blessing of the New 
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York City Bank did not consider 
as desirable any Negro who might 
be ‘appointed to the post in Haiti. 

During the early years of the Li- 


berian Republic the same attitude 
with respect to the ministership to 
Liberia prevailed. In the first place, 
the country was settled by the 


American Colonization Society 
which had whites only as their rep- 
resentatives. Negroes could rise to 
subordinate positions only. In the 
beginning the governors of the 
States, which in 1847 combined to 





form the Liberian Republic were 
whites who gradually gave way to 
incumbents of African blood. 
Thomas Buchanan was the last 
white man to serve as governor. 
Joseph Jenkins Roberts, a colored 
man, succeeded him in 1842 and 
served as such until 1848 when Li- 
beria became a republic with him 
as its first president. The first Unit- 
ed States Ministers to Liberia serv- 
ing during these years, however, 
were white men. In 1871 came the 
change to Negro representatives 
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when President Grant appointed to 
this position his old friend and fel- 
low woodechopper in the West, J. 
Milton Turner of Missouri. Since 
that time the Ministers of the Unit- 
ed States to Liberia have been of 
the Negro race, mainly politicians ; 
but there was much agitation to 
change to white diplomats when 
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Firestone and other exploiters be- 
gan to strengthen their hold on Li- 
beria. With the United States hold- 
ing a base in Liberia to assure the 
domination of the West Coast of 
Africa a new program for Liberia 
is in the making. Dean R. O’Hara 
Lanier has been named to function 
in that sphere. 

The appointment of a colored 
man to a diplomatic post merely be- 
cause the people to be served be- 
long to his race is not a precedent 
based on the principles of democ- 
racy. Why should the representa- 
tive to Haiti or Liberia be colored ? 
Why should the representative to 


Britain or Spain be white? We 
may be a long way: from this ad- 
vanced position, but sixty years ago 
James A. Garfield had in mind to 
appoint Negroes to any foreign 
posts if they had the required qual- 
ifications. When Garfield became 
the head of the nation he planned 
to send B. K. Bruce as Minister to 
Brazil, but for some reason the mat- 
ter did not work out thus. In an 
interview with Frederick Douglass 
not long before President Garfield 
was assassinated the President ex- 
pressed himself as dissatisfied with 
the policy of appointing Negro dip- 
lomats only to Negro countries. He 
believed that, regardless of race or 
condition, the Negro should be sent 
wherever he showed the qualifica- 
tions to serve. It seems, however, 
that Chester Allen Arthur, the suc- 
cessor to the martyred chief execu- 
tive, was too much of a practical 
politician to carry out such a pol- 
icy. Grover Cleveland, however, 
had the same liberal attitude when 
he appointed C. H. J. Taylor as 
minister to Bolivia. It is believed 
that Americans hostile to Taylor 
stirred up opposition to him and 
made it appear that he would not 
be acceptable to the people of that 
country. For this reason Taylor 
was sent elsewhere. 
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not one jot honester than him,’’ 
knowing that slaves are procured 
‘‘by means nothing near so inno- 
cent as picking of pockets, house 
breaking or robbery upon the high- 
way... . You therefore are guilty: 
Yea, principally guilty of all these 
frauds, robberies and murders. 
You are the spring that puts all 
the rest in motion; they would not 
stir a step without you. ... The 
blood of thy brother . . . erieth 
against thee from the earth, from 
the ship and from the waters. Thy 
hands, thy bed, thy furniture, thy 
house, thy land are at present 
stained with blood.’’ ?! 


11Anthony Benezet, Notes on the Slave 
Trade, etc. (Undated), pp. 6-8. This is 
closely similar to a passage by John Wes- 
ley in which he denounces slave-owners 
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The fear of Divine wrath to come 
was invoked by the impassioned 
pamphleteer. ‘‘Oh, ye cruel Task- 
masters! Ye hard hearted oppres- 
sors, will not God hear their cry ?’’ 
he wrote. ‘‘And what shall ye do 
when God riseth up, and when He 
visiteth; what shall ye answer 
Him ?’’? ‘‘Do you feel no relenting 
now?’’ he demanded of those en- 
gaged in the trade, after a vivid 
exposition of its evils. ‘‘If you do 
not, you must go on till the mea- 
sure of your iniquities is full. Then 
will the great God deal with you, 
as you have dealt with them, and 
require all their blood at your 
hands. And in that day it shall be 
more tolerable for Sodom and Go- 
morrah than for you.’’™ 

Nations as well as individuals 
fostering or tolerating the trade 
were likely to be the victims of 
divine punishment, Benezet 
warned.!* 


“Tt is enough to make a thoughtful 
person tremble, to think what a load of 
guilt lies upon our nation on this ac- 
count; and that the blood of thousands 
of poor innocent creatures, murdered 
every year in the prosecution of this 
wicked trade, cries aloud to heaven for 
vengeance. Were we to hear or read 
of a nation that destroyed every year, 
in some other way, as many human 
creatures as perish in this trade, we 
should certainly consider them as a 
very bloody barbarous people.” 


The slave trade Benezet consid- 
ered a cause of calamities for Brit- 
ain that already were being man- 
ifested :15 


“Evils do not arise out of the Dust, 
nor does the Almighty willingly afflict 
the Children of Men; but when a Peo- 
ple offend as a Nation, or in a Public 
Capacity, the Justice of His moral 
Government requires that as a Nation 
they be punished, which is generally 
done by War, Famine or Pestilence.” 


and ‘‘butchers’’ and ‘‘wolves’’ in the 
trade alike as partners in ‘‘fraud, rob- 
bery and murder,’’ with hands and homes 
stained with African blood.—Wesley, 
Thoughts Upon Slavery, in his Works, 
Vol. VI, p. 292. 

12Benezet, Observations on the Inslav- 
ing, Importing and Purchasing of Ne- 
groes, p. 9. 

13Benezet, Notes on the Slave Trade, p. 
5. 

14Benezet, A Caution to Great Britain 
and Her Colonies, p. 131. 

15Benezet, Observations on the Inslav- 
ing, Importing and Purchasing of Ne- 
groes, p. 4. 
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EXECUTIVE MANSION, MONROVIA, LIBERIA 


Not only from the texts and 
teachings of the Scriptures, which 
he thundered with the fervor and 
earnestness ef an Old Testament 
prophet calling Israel to repent- 
ance, but from implications of the 
natural rights doctrines Benezet 
drew arguments against the slav- 
ery system—arguments that were 
especially pointed after the doc- 
trines of freedom and equality, and 
the rights to life, liberty and happi- 
ness had found memorable expres- 
sion from Jefferson’s pen in the 


Declaration of Independence. To 
draw the color line limiting the ap- 
plication of these rights and liber- 
ties seemed to Benezet to weaken 
and stultify the ‘‘self-evident 
truths,’’ currently so much in the 
mouths of Revolutionary patriots. 
‘*Indeed,’’ he wrote, ‘‘nothing can 
more clearly and positively militate 
against the slavery of the Negroes, 
than the several declarations lately 
published, with so great a show of 
solemnity. ... That after these and 
other declarations of the same kind, 
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have been so publicly made to the 
world, Slavery should continue in 
its full force in the colonies; and 
even in some cases its bands should, 
by Law, be farther established, is 
a great aggravation of that Guilt 
which has so long lain upon Amer- 
ica; and which together with the 
blood of the Native Indians, so 
daringly split, is likely to be one 
of the principal causes of those 
heavy judgments, which are now so 
sensibly displayed over the colo- 
nies. ’’® 

However, with practical sense, 
Benezet did not stop with whipping 
up emotions, appealing to humane 
sentiments and ealling down the 
wrath of God on slave-traders and 
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plantation magnates. He proposed 
a specific scheme for ending further 
importations and emancipating 
those in bondage, in a way that he 
believed would not impose too 
much ecoriomic hardship on the 
plantation and commercial interests 
involved. 

It would be inexpedient to send 
the slaves in America back to Af- 
rica, he held—as the Colonization 
society was to discover by costly ex- 
periment in the next century. Nor 
could they all be immediaely man- 


16Benezet, Observations on Slavery 
(Philadelphia, 1778), pp. 28-29. 
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umitted, ‘‘for, undisciplined as 
they are in religion and virtue, 
they might give a loose rein to those 
evil habits, which the fear of a 
master would have restrained.’’ 
Benezet’s plan was :?* 


“That all farther importation of 
slaves be absolutely prohibited; and 
as to those born among us, after serv- 
ing as long as may appear to be equi- 
table, let them by law be declared free. 
Let every one, thus set free, be enrolled 
in the county courts, and be obliged to 
be a resident a certain number of years, 
within the said county, under the care 
of the overseer of the poor. Thus be- 
ing, in some sort, still under the diree- 
tion of governors, and the notice of 
those who were formerly acquainted 
with them, they would be obliged to 
act the more cireumspectly, and make 
proper use of their liberty, and their 
children would have an opportunity of 
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SOME RECENT HOUSES, MONROVIA, LIBERIA 


obtaining such instructions, as are nec- 
essary to the common occasions of life; 
and thus both parents and children 
might gradually become useful mem- 
bers of the community.” 


Also a small tract of land would 
be assigned to every family and 
they would be obliged to live on it 
and improve it. 


“Hence both planters and tradesmen 
would be plentifully supplied with 
cheerful and willing-minded laborers, 
much vacant land would be cultivated, 
and produce of the country be justly 
increased, the taxes for the support of 
the governmnet lessened to individuals, 
by the increase of taxables, and the 
Negroes, instead of being an object of 
terror, as they certainly must be to the 
governments where their numbers are 


1TBenezet, A Caution to Great Britain 
and Her Colonies, pp. 139-41. 


A CHAPEL AND NEARBY HOUSES, MONROVIA 


great, would become interested in their 
safety and welfare.” 


With ending of the slave trade, 
a peaceful and profitable commerce 
with Africa could be built up by 
Britain. 


“Africa has about ten thousand miles. 
of sea coast, and extends in depth near 
three thousand miles from east to west,. 
and as much from north to south, 
stored with vast treasures of materials, 
necessary to the trade and manufac- 
tures of Great-Britain; and from its 
climate and the fruitfulness of its soil, 
capable, under proper management, of 
producing in the greatest plenty, most 
of the commodities which are imported 
into Europe from those parts of Amer- 
ica subject to the English government; 
and as, in return, they would take our: 

(Continued on page 108) 
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WHAT WILLIAM WELLS BROWN, 
THE HISTORIAN. THOUGHT OF 
FREDERICK DOUGLASS 


The career of this distinguished 
individual whose name heads this 
sketch, is more widely known than 
that of any other living colored 
man. Born and brought up under 
the institution of slavery, which 
denied its victims the right of de- 
veloping those natural powers that 
adorn the children of men, and dis- 
tinguish them from the beasts of 
the forest,—an institution that gave 
a premium to ignorance, and made 


intelligence a crime, when the pos- ~ 


sessor was a negro, — Frederick 
Douglass is, indeed, the most won- 
derful man that America has ever 
produced, white or black. 

His days of servitude were like 
those of his race who were born 
at the South, differing but little 
from the old routine of plantation 
life. Douglass, however, possessed 
superior natural gifts, which be- 
gan to show themselves even when 
a boy, but his history has become 
too well known for us to dwell on 
it here. The narrative of his life, 
published in 1845, gave a new im- 
petus to the black man’s literature. 
All other stories of fugitive slaves 
faded away before the beautifully- 
written, highly-descriptive, and 
thrilling memoir of Frederick 
Douglass. Other narratives had 
only brought before the public a 
few heart-rending scenes connect- 
ed with the person described. But 
Mr. Douglass, in his book, brought 
not only his old master’s farm and 
its occupants before the reader, but 
the entire country around him, in- 
cluding Baltimore and its shipyard. 
The manner in which he obtained 
his education, and especially his 
learning to write, has been read 
and re-read by thousands in both 
hemispheres. His escape from 
slavery is too well understood to 
need a recapitulation here. 

He took up his residence in New 
Bedford, where he still continued 
the assiduous student, mastering 
the different branches of education 


which the accursed institution had 
deprived him of in early life. 

His advent as a lecturer was a 
remarkable one. White men and 
black men had talked against slav- 
ery, but none had ever spoken like 
Frederick Douglass. Throughout 
the North the newspapers were 
filled with the sayings of the ‘‘elo- 
quent fugitive.’’ He often travel- 
led with others, but they were all 
lost sight of in the eagerness to hear 
Douglass. His travelling compan- 
ions would sometimes get angry, 
and would speak first at the meet- 
ings; then they would take the last 
turn; but it was all the same—the 
fugitive’s impression was the one 
left upon the mind. He made more 
persons angry, and pleased more, 
than any other man. He was 
praised, and he was censured. He 
made them laugh, he made them 
weep, and he made them swear. 

His ‘‘Slaveholders’ Sermon’’ was 
always a trump card. He awakened 
an interest in the hearts of thou- 
sands who before were dead to the 
slave and his condition. Many kept 
away from his lectures, fearing lest 
they should be converted against 
their will. Young men and women, 
in those days of pro-slavery hatred, 
would return to their fathers’ roofs 
filled with admiration for the ‘‘run- 
away slave,’’ and would be re- 
buked by hearing the old ones 
grumble out, ‘‘You’d better stay 
at home and study your lessons, 
and not be running after the nigger 
meetings. ”’ 

In 1841, he was induced to ac- 
cept an agency as a lecturer for 
the Anti-slavery Society, and at 
once became one of the most val- 


‘uable of its advocates. He visited 


England in 1845. There he was 
kindly received and heartily wel- 
comed ; and after going through the 
length and breadth of the land, and 
addressing public meetings out of 
number on behalf of his country- 
men in chains, with a power of elo- 


quence which captivated his audi- 
tors, and brought the cause which 
he pleaded home to their hearts, he 
returned home, and commenced the 
publication of the ‘‘North Star,’’ 
a weekly newspaper devoted to the 
advocacy of the cause of freedom. 

Mr. Douglass is tall and well 
made. His vast and fully-developed 
forehead shows at once that he is a 
superior man intellectually. He is 
polished in his language, and 
gentlemanly in his manners. His 
voice is full and sonorous. His at- 
titude is dignified, and his gesticu- 
lation is full of noble simplicity. 
He is a man of lofty reason; and 
natural, and without pretension; 
always master of himself; brilliant 
in the art of exposing and abstract- 
ing. Few persons can handle a sub- 
ject, with which they are familiar, 
better than he. There is a kind of 
eloquence issuing from the depth 
of the soul as from a spring, rolling 
along its copious floods, sweeping 
all before it, overwhelming by its 
very force, carrying, upsetting, in- 
gulfing its adversaries, and more 
dazzling and more thundering than 
the bolt which leaps from crag to 
crag. This is the eloquence of Fred- 
erick Douglass. One of the best 
mimics of the age, and possessing 
great dramatic powers; had he 
taken up the sock and buskin, in- 
stead of becoming a lecturer, he 
would have made as fine a Corio- 
lanus as ever trod the stage. 

As a speaker, Frederick Doug- 
lass has had more imitators than 
almost any other American, save, 
perhaps, Wendell Phillips. Un- 
like most great speakers, he is a su- 
perior writer also. Some of his 
articles, in point of ability, will 
rank with anything ever written 
for the American press. He has 
taken lessons from the best of teach- 
ers, amid the homeliest realities 
of life; hence the perpetual fresh- 
ness of his delineations, which are 
never over-colored, never strained, 
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never aiming at difficult or impos- 
sible effects, but which always read 
like living transcripts of experi- 
ence. 

Mr. Douglass has obtained a po- 
sition in the front rank as a lyceum 
lecturer. His later addresses from 
manuscripts, however, do not, in 
our opinion, come up to his extem- 
poraneous efforts. 

But Frederick Douglass’s abili- 
ties as an editor and publisher have 
done more for the freedom and ele- 
vation of his race than all his plat- 
form appeals. Previous to the year 
1848, the colered people of the 
United States had no literature. 
True, the ‘‘National Reformer,”’ 
the ‘‘ Mirror of Liberty,’’ the ‘‘ Col- 
ored American,’’ ‘‘The Mystery,”’ 
the ‘‘Disfranchised _ American,’’ 
the ‘‘Ram’s Horn,’’ and several 
others of smaller magnitude, had 
been in existence, had their run, 
and ceased to live. All of the above 
journals had done something to- 
wards raising the black man’s stan- 
dard, but they were merely the 
ploughs breaking up the ground 
and getting the soil ready for the 
seed-time. Newspapers, magazines, 
and books published in those days 
by colored men, were received with 
great allowance by the whites, who 
had always regarded the negro as 
an uneducated, inferior race, and 
who were considered out of their 
proper sphere when meddling with 
literature. 

The commencement of the publi- 
cation of the ‘‘ North Star’’ was the 
beginning of a new era in the black 
man’s literature. Mr. Douglass’s 
well-earned fame gave his paper 
at once a place with the first jour- 
nals in the country; and he drew 
around him a corps of contributors 
and correspondents from Europe, 
as well as all parts of America and 
the West Indies, that made its col- 
umns rich with the current news of 
the world. 

While the ‘‘North Star’’ became 
a welcome visitor to the homes of 
whites who had never before read 
a newspaper edited by a colored 
man, its proprietor became still 
more popular as a speaker in every 
State in the Union where abolition- 
ism was tolerated. 


‘‘My Bondage and My Free- 
dom,’’ a work published by Mr. 
Douglass a few years ago, besides 
giving a fresh impulse to anti- 
slavery literature, showed upon its 
pages the untiring industry of the 
ripe scholar. 

Some time during the year 1850, 
we believe, his journal assumed the 
name of ‘‘Frederick Douglass’s 
Paper.’’ Its purpose and aim was 
the same, and it remained the rep- 
resentative of the negro till it 
closed its career, which was not un- 
til the abolition of slavery. 

Of all his labors, however, we re- 
gard Mr. Douglass’s efforts as pub- 
lisher and editor as most useful to 
his race. For sixteen years, against 
much opposition, single-handed 
and alone, he demonstrated the fact 


that the American colored man was . 


equal to the white in conducting 
a useful and popular journal.— 
William Wells Brown, The Rising 
Son, pp. 435-440. 





Anthony Benezet 
(Continued from page 106)* 
manufactures, the advantages of this 
trade would soon become so great, that 


it is evident this subject merits the at- 
tention and regard of the government.” 


To measure the effects of Be- 
nezet’s labors in the anti-slavery 
cause would be impossible, but the 
circulation of his writings in Amer- 
ica and their copied publication 
and dissemination abroad contrib- 
uted potently to that stream of 
propaganda and persistent agita- 
tion and attack that within a 
quarter century after his death 
routed one of the most powerfully 
entrenched of vested economic in- 
terests, ending the slave trade both 
in England and America in 1808 
and leading to the abolition of 
slavery throughout the British em- 
pire a score of years later. 

In a most direct sense, Benezet 
passed on from dying hands the 
torch of the cause to one of its 
most effective new leaders. A few 
months after his death, his Histor- 
ical Account of Guinea, read by the 
youthful Cambridge university 
student, Thomas Clarkson, pro- 
duced upon him so profound and 
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painful an impression of the 
wrongs of slavery that he was 
moved by it to dedicate his life to 
the campaign which he and Wilber- 
force, Sharp, Pitt, Burke and Fox 
carried to triumphant consumma- 
tion.'® 


ITI. 


Akin to Benezet’s solicitude for 
the plight of the enslaved Negroes 
was an almost equally keen coneern 
for the Indians, whom he held to 
be the victims of white men’s ex- 
ploitation and injustice. 

By treating the natives kindly 
and justly, the first settlers of 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey had 
received only like treatment in re- 
turn, he declared. The ‘‘natural 
disposition of the Indians has gen- 
early been to shew kindness to the 
Europeans, in their early settle- 
ments ;’’ but they have acted badly 
when provoked ‘‘to a degree of 
fury and vengeance, by unjust 
and cruel treatment from Euro- 
pean aggressors.’® Benezet ap- 
pesled to early historical accounts 
to sustain his view, citing, among 
others, Thomas Mayhew, John 
Eliot, David Brainerd of New Jer- 
sey, Charlevoix, Las Casas, and 
Neal’s History of New England. 

As to the Indians’ law of revenge, 
somewhat the ‘‘same law of re- 
taliation was usual amongst the an- 
cient Jews and Romans,’’ he de- 
elared.*” He quoted Charlevoix as 
to the influence of Christian con- 
version in softening these traits. He 
appealed particularly to the exam- 
ple of the Moravian Indians who 
abjured war under missionary in- 
fluence—but who were considerably 
victimized in consequence by the 
whites and the redmen of other less 
pacifically inclined tribes. 

The testimony of Bishop Las 
Casas was adduced by Benezet to 
show how friendly the Indians 

(Continued on page 111) 


18Thomas Clarkson, The History of the 
Rise, Progress and Accomplishment of the 
Abolition of the African Slave Trade by 


the British Parliament 
1816), p. 77. 

19Benezet, Some Observations on the 
Situation, Disposition, and Character of 
the Indian Natives of This Continent 
(Philadelphia, 1784), p. 8. 

207 bid., p. 44. 
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CHILDREN’S PAGE 


The Children and Ne- 
gro History Week 


Many teachers are much con- 
cerned about the needs of the chil- 
dren in working out their plans for 
the celebration of Negro History 
Week February 10 to 17. Mrs. 
Charles L. Burton of Edmonds, 
Washington, says, ‘‘I teach a 6th 
grade and would appreciate any 
literature or information suitable 
to such a grade for the celebration 
of Negro History Week.’’ Miss Lil- 
lian Neal, of Newark, Delaware, 
says ‘‘I am fifth and sixth grade 
teacher of the New London Avenue 
School here. My enrollihent is (21) 
in case you send any individual ma- 
terial for students.’’ Miss Lillian 
M. Horn, of Charleston, West Vir- 
ginia, says, ‘‘I am a teacher of the 
second and third grades in the 
Wake Forest Elementary School. I 
would like to have some material on 


Negro Life and History suitable for 
this group on their level of compre- 
hension.’’ Miss Alice Harms of the 
Women’s Society of Christian Ser- 
vice of Dalton, Illinois, wants ma- 


terials for intermediate grades, 
fourth, fifth and sixth. She says I 
would desire such material for a 
unit on world friendship with em- 
phasis on Africa for church study. 
Miss Mary P. Scott, Librarian of 
the Lincoln School of Kalamazoo, 
Michigan, says, ‘‘Our school is 
planning to celebrate Negro His- 
tory Week in all ways we possibly 
ean, i.e., assembly programs, pos- 
ters, exhibits, et cetera. Our ele- 
mentary school director wants this 
school to serve as a model to the 
other schools in the system. We are 
a large school of over one thousand 
children, and all grades through 


the Junior High School. We have 


about 150 Negro children in our 
school and one Negro faculty mem- 
ber. The Intercultural Relations 
Workshop of which I am a member 
has promised to aid me in carrying 
out any program I plan. I have 
given you this background before 


asking for suggestions so that you 
will know how ambitious a program 
we might attempt. We will appre- 
ciate any suggestions that you may 
give us.’’ 





Book of the Month 


A Study of Business and Employ- 
Ment Among Negroes in Louisville 
is an interesting work by associates of 
Louisville schools and colleges—Dean 
Bertram W. Doyle, Secretary Houston 
A. Baker, Executive Secretary of the 
Louisville Urban League Robert E. 
Black, Professor C. H. Parrish, Direc- 
tor Frederick W, Stamm, Professor 
Charles W. Williams. and Professor 
George D. Wilson. These gentlemen 
drew up the plans and carried out the 
survey under the guidance of Dean 
Bertram W. Doyle of the Louisville 
Municipal College. The purposes of 
the study were to present an overview 
of business conditions and employment 
among Negroes in Louisville, to indi- 
cate possible ways of expansion and 
improvement and to serve as a pioneer 
study for further work in this field. 

In penetrating the background of 
the Negro in Louisville the authors 
give valuable history in the quotations 
from most reliable sources and data 
presented in tabular form. The inves- 
tigators traced the development of the 
Negro in occupations, and then the 
business enterprises which people thus 
emp'oyed supported. With adequate 
tabular matter the status of the Negro 
in Business is presented with an analy- 
sis accounting for the present condi- 
tion. Among these undertakings were 
many pioneering efforts which showed 
the tenacity of the Negro pioneer in 
the business world, although the stand- 
ing of this class as a whole was not in 
proportion to the capacity of the Negro 
population. The following from the 
conclusion of the book itself is signifi- 
cant: 


“Without attempt to assess any 
b'ame for the condition, or to find 
fault with persons or circumstances, 
it may readily be stated that business 
enterprise among Negroes in Louis- 
vile is relatively undeveloped,—per- 
haps no less than in the rest of the 
United States, but relatively undevel- 
oped neverthe'ess. With a population 
of near 50,000 Negroes, who receive 
approximately four per cent of the 
consumer income, there is abundant 
room for expansion of business of all 
types, both in number of concerns and 
in the separate businesses themselves. 
And this possibility is stated in face of 
the fact that the Negro business man 
must get by far the most of his trade 
from Negroes. 

“If business among Negroes in 
Louisville could be made to develop in 
the line of taking more risks, develop- 


ing,—not to too great an extent, per- 
haps, in view of the traditions and 
personalities,—an impersonality, an 
efficiency of personnel and of tech- 
niques; IF business men could receive 
more training, or, failing that, IF those 
who are already in business could re- 
ceive business counsel and guidance 
for the problems, petty and grave, that 
arise; IF, young Negro boys and girls 
might have presented to them the 
bright prospects in business, and might 
be guided into and trained therein; 
and IF persons who now look down on 
“*business”’ as unworthy could be made 
to see some of the possibilities; and IF, 
employees could be upgraded, busi- 
nesses made more attractive physically, 
attitudes of business men and the tone 
of their businesses improved in the 
direction of greater and more efficient 
business sense, there is room to be- 
live that there might grow and de- 
velop, in Louisville, a business or- 
ganization among Negroes in the com- 
munity that would,—at least could,— 
be the equal of any in America.” 





Questions on the 
January Issue 


- What is Trinidad? What is the 
situation of the people on that 
island? 

How does education in the Brit- 
ish possessions differ from educa- 
tion in the United States? 
Compare the leading universities 
of England with the advanced 
institutions of learning in the 
United States. 

What is the meaning of Negro 
literature? How would you dis- 
tinguish Negro literature from lit- 
erature bearing on the Negro? 

. What is your criticism of Strange 
Fruit? Of Native Son? Of Black 
Boy? 

. Who were the Creoles? Do you 

distinguish between them and 
those in the country once known 
as the free people of color? 
Why do the people of all time 
think and write so much about 
Thomas Jefferson? What were 
his virtues? What were his short- 
comings? 

. Im what sense was Abraham Lin- 

coln indebted to Thomas Jeffer- 
son? To John Brown? To William 
Lloyd Garrison? 
What is your estimate of the ca- 
reer of Charles Lenox Remond? 
Of J. C. Price? Of Daniel A. 
Payne? 

. What do we mean by working 
without knowledge? 

Why should the people of the 
United States go to the financial 
rescue of Great Britain? 





My interviews with President 
Lincoln and his able Secretary, be- 
fore narrated, greatly increased my 
confidence in the anti-slavery in- 
tegrity of the government, although 
I confess I was greatly disappoint- 
ed at my failure to receive the com- 
mission promised me by Secretary 
Stanton. I, however, faithfully be- 
lieved, and loudly proclaimed my 
belief, that the rebellion would be 
suppressed, the Union preserved, 
the slaves emancipated, and the 
colored soldiers would in the end 
have justice done them. This con- 
fidence was immeasurably strength- 
ened when I saw Gen. George B. 
McClellan relieved from the com- 
mand of the army of the Potomac 
and Gen. U. S. Grant placed at its 
head, and in command of all the 
armies of the United States. My 
confidence in Gen. Grant was not 
entirely due to the brilliant mili- 
tary successes achieved by him, but 
there was a moral as well as mili- 
tary basis for my faith in him. He 
had shown his single-mindedness 
and superiority to popular prej- 
udice by his prompt cooperation 
with President Lincoln in his pol- 
icy of employing colored troops, 
and his order commanding his sol- 
diers to treat such troops with due 
respect. In this way he proved 
himself to be not only a wise gen- 
eral, but a great man—one who 
could adjust himself to new con- 
ditions, and adopt the lessons 
taught by the events of the hour. 
This quality in General Grant was 
and is made all the more conspicu- 
ous and striking in contrast with 
his West Point education and his 
former political associations; for 
neither West Point nor the Dem- 
ocratic party have been good 
schools in which to learn justice 
and fair play to the negro. 

It was when General Grant was 
fighting his way through the Wil- 
derness to Richmond, on the ‘‘line’’ 
he meant to pursue ‘‘if it took all 
summer,’’ and every reverse to his 
arms was made the occasion for a 


fresh demand for peace without 
emancipation, that President Lin- 
coln did me the honor to invite me 
to the Executive Mansion for a 
conference on the situation. I need 
not say I went most gladly. The 
main subject on which he wished 
to confer with me was as to the 
means most desirable to be em- 
ployed outside the army to induce 
the slaves in the rebel States to 
come within the Federal lines. The 
increasing opposition to the war, in 
the North, and the mad ery against 
it, because it was being made an ab- 
olition war, alarmed Mr. Lincoln, 
and made him apprehensive that 
a peace might be forced upon him 
which would leave still in slavery 
all who had not come within our 
lines. What he wanted was to make 
his proclamation as effective as pos- 
sible in the event of such a peace. 
He said, in a regretful tone, ‘‘The 
slaves are not coming so rapidly 
and so numerously to us as I had 
hoped.’’ I replied that the slave- 
holders knew how to keep such 
things from their slaves, and prob- 
ably very few knew of his procla- 
mation. ‘‘ Well,’’ he said, ‘‘I want 
you to set about devising some 
means of making them acquainted 
with it, and for bringing them in- 
to our lines.’’ He spoke with great 
earnestness and much solicitude, 
and seemed troubled by the atti- 
tude of Mr. Greeley, and the grow- 
ing impatience there was being 
manifested through the North at 
war. He said he was being accused 
of protracting the war beyond its 
legitimate object, and of failing 
to make peace when he might have 
done so to advantage. He was 
afraid of. what might come of all 
these complaints, but was per- 
suaded that no solid and lasting 
peace could come short of absolute 
submission on the part of the reb- 
els, and he was not for giving them 
rest by futile conferences at Niag- 
ra Falls, or elsewhere, with unau- 
thorized persons. He saw the dan- 
ger of premature peace, and, like a 
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thoughtful and sagacious man as 
he was, he wished to provide means 
of rendering such consummation as 
harmless as possible. I was the 
more impressed by this benevolent 
consideration because he before 
said, in answer to the peace clamor, 
that his object was to save the 
Union, and to do so with or with- 
out slavery. What he said on this 
day showed a deeper moral con- 
viction against slavery than I had 
ever seen before in anything spo- 
ken or written by him. I listened 
with the deepest interest and pro- 
foundest satisfaction, and, at his 
suggestion,*agreed to undertake the 
organizing a band of scouts, com- 
posed of colored men, whose busi- 
ness should be somewhat after the 
original plan of John Brown, to go 
into the rebel States, beyond the 
lines of our armies, and carry the 
news of emancipation, and urge the 
slaves to come within our bounda- 
ries. 

This plan, however, was very 
soon rendered unnecessary by the 
suecess of the war in the Wilder- 
ness and elsewhere, and by its ter- 
mination in the complete abolition 
of slavery. 

I refer to this conversation be- 
eause I think it is evidence con- 
elusive on Mr. Lincoln’s part that 
the proclamation, so far at least 
as he was concerned, was not ef- 
fected merely as a ‘‘necessity.’’ 

An incident occurred during this 
interview which illustrates the 
character of this great man, though 
the mention of it may savor a little 
of vanity on my part. While in 
conversation with him his Secre- 
tary twice announced ‘‘Governor 
Bnuckingham of Connecticut,’’ 
one of the noblest and most pa- 
triotic of the loyal governors. Mr. 
Lincoln said, ‘‘Tell Governor 
Buckingham to wait, for I want to 
have a long talk with my friend 
Frederick Douglass.’’ I  inter- 
posed, and begged him to see the 
Governor at once, as I could wait; 

(Continued on page 116) 
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‘*While in Washington I spent a 
short time in the company of Sen- 
ator Sumner .. . Shortly after this 
I called to see the President of the 
United States, Abraham Lincoln. 
There I also met Hon. Mr. Wash- 
burn, of Illinois, and Carl Schurz. 
I found the President easy and ur- 
bane in manner, but not fluent in 
conversation, with a very careworn 
appearance and the countenance 
and expression of one who thinks 
deeply. The weight of war was 
even then resting heavily upon him. 
He told me that he felt as though 
Providence had guided him, and 
enabled him to accomplish what he 
had accomplished. .. .”’ 

‘*’.. On Friday afternoon, April 
11, 1862, Congress passed the bill 
abolishing slavery in the District 
of Columbia. The following Mon- 
day night I called on President 
Lincoln to know if he intended to 
sign the bill of emancipation, and 
thereby exterminate slavery in the 
District of Columbia? Having been 
previously informed of my inten- 
tion te interview him, and having 
on my arrival at the White House 
sent in my ecard, he met me at the 
door of the room in which he and 
Senator Washburn were convers- 
ing. Taking me by the hand, he 
said : ‘Bishop Payne, of the African 
M. E. Church’? I answered in the 
affirmative; so with my hand in his 
he led me to the fire-place, intro- 
duced me to Senator Washburn, 
and seated me in an arm-chair be- 
tween himself and the Senator. At 
that moment Senator Carl Schurz 
entered the room and seated him- 
self on the right of Senator Wash- 
burn. With these preliminaries 
I will now state the substance of 
our conversation. I said: ‘I am 
here to learn whether or not you 
intend to sign the bill of emancipa- 
tion’? He answered and said: 
‘There was a company of gentle- 
men here to-day requesting me by 
no means to sign it.’ To which 
Senator Schurz replied: ‘But, Mr. 
President, there will be a committee 


to beg that you fail not to sign it; 
for all Europe is looking to see that 
you fail not.’ Then said I: ‘Mr. 
President, you will remember that 
on the eve of your departure from 
Springfield, Ill., you begged the 
citizens of the republic to pray for 
you.’ He said, ‘Yes.’ Said I: ‘From 
that moment we, the colored citi- 
zens of the republic, have been pray- 
ing: ‘O Lord just as thou didst 
cause the throne of David to wax 
stronger and stronger, while that of 
Saul should wax weaker and weak- 
er, so we beseech thee cause the 
power at Washington to grow 
stronger and stronger, while that 
at Richmond shall grow weaker and 
weaker.’ Slightly bending his head, 
the President said: ‘Well, I must 
believe that God has led me thus 
far, for I am conscious that I never 
would have accomplished what has 
been done if he had not been with 
me to counsel and to shield.’ But 
neither Carl Schurz nor I could in- 
duce him to say ‘Yes’ or ‘No’ to 
our direct question. 

I had now consumed about three- 
quarters of an hour of his time, 
and felt that it was my duty to 
withdraw. So, putting into his 
hand copies of the Christian Re- 
corder and our monthly magazine, 
I told him that if he could find a 
leisure moment to look over them 
he would be able to see what the 
A.M.E. Church was doing to im- 
prove the character and condition 
of our people in the republic. There 
was nothing stiff or formal in the 
air and manner of His Excellency 
—nothing egotistic. He was a per- 
fect contrast with President Tyler, 
to whom a friend introduced me in 
the White House, and in whose 
private parlor in the presidential 
mansion I had been invited to 
preach a funeral sermon over the 
corpse of his body-servant, who 
with several of the Cabinet was 
killed by an explosion of a gun on 
one of the war-ships. President 
Lincoln received and conversed 
with me as though I had been one 


of his intimate acquaintances or 
one of his friendly neighbors. I left 
him with a profound sense of his 
greatness and of his fitness to rule 
a nation composed, of almost all the 
races on the face of the globe. 
—Payne, Daniel Alexander. Recol- 
lections of Seventy Years. Nash- 
ville, Tenn.: Publishing House of 
the A.M.E. Sunday School Union, 
1888, pp. 144, 146-148. 
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were in receiving the first Span- 
iards, and how ill they were re- 
quited by the avarice and cruelty 
of the invaders, from whom they 
contracted most of their vices and 
by whom they were instigated to 
vengefulness. ‘‘The accounts of the 
wicked policy and cruelties exer- 
cised by the Spaniards upon the 
Indians, we read with horror,’’ 
he declared, ‘‘without consider- 
ing how far ourselves are in a de- 
gree guilty of something of the 
same. How many peaceable In- 
dians, residing amongst us, have 
formerly as well as lately, been 
murdered, with impunity, to satis- 
fy the rage of angry men, tho’ un- 
der the protection of the law, with- 
out any atonement being made.’’?! 
Negroes have not been the only race 
in America victimized by the prej- 
udices and emotions underlying 
‘“lynch law.’’ 

Their ‘‘mental powers are equal- 
ly with our own, capable of im- 
provement,’’ Benezet contended, 
and ‘‘the apparent difference in 
them, as well as in the Black Peo- 
ple and us, arises principally from 
the advantages of our education, 
and manner of life.’’ He indicted 
the whites severely for having ne- 
glected opportunities to improve 
the status of Indian civilization, 
not only with an altruistic motive 
but with the practical idea of safe- 
guarding the interests of the whites 
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against enmity and reprisal. He de- 
elared :?” 


“If the professors of Christianity 
had, by a proper use of the superior 
knowledge they were favored with, hon- 
estly laboured, thro’ Divine help, to ac- 
quaint them [the Indians] with the na- 
ture and precepts of the Gospel, it 
would have been a matter of the great- 
est joy both to them and us; but the 
reverse has happened, except in a few 
particular instances; the different de- 
nominations have rather added fresh 
fuel to this false fire, by inciting the 
poor. natives when it has suited their 
political purpose, to violence among 
themselves, and to become parties in 
the wars they have waged one against 
another. . . .” 


Their blamable conduct could be 
considerably extenuated, because 
the whites were largely responsible 
for it, he held, it being*® 


“certainly imputable to a long contin- 
ued train of fraudulent and corrupt 
practices, in our intercourse with them, 
especially the fatal introduction of 
strong drink, of which they have often 
complained, and desired it might not be 
brought amongst them, by which in- 
stead of allaying the ferment of cor- 
rupt nature . . . too many have been 
instrumental in working them up to a 
state of distraction, which when it has 
burst forth in vengeance upon our- 
selves, is made a pretense of destroying 
them, as tho’ they were wholly the ag- 
gressors. ... Had the views of the in- 
habitants of the colonies been more just 
and wise, and their conduct towards the 
Natives regulated by a _ benevolence 
worthy of the Christian Name, every 
reasonable purpose of settling in their 
country might have been fully aceom- 
plished, and they at the same time be- 
come, generally, as well civilized, as 
those few who were under the care of 
the Moravians, at the Muskingum.” 


The peace and safety of the white 
inhabitants of the frontier depend- 
ed so greatly upon maintenance of 
friendly relations with the Indians 
that no better sort of patriotism 
could there be, in Benezet’s opin- 
ion, then ‘‘to promote to the utmost 
of our power, not only the civiliza- 
tion of these uncultivated people, 
whom Providence has, as it were, 
east under our care; but also their 
establishment in the pious and vir- 
tuous life;’’ and no greater injury 
could be done the country ‘‘than to 
diffuse among the thoughtless 
part of the people, a disposition, 
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and promote a conduct, tending 
not only to deprive us of the ad- 
vantage, which a friendly inter- 
course may produce; but by raising 
their enmity and wrath, expose the 
country to those grievous calami- 
ties, which an Indian war often has, 
and will again undoubtedly pro- 
duce.’’*# 

Benezet urged such arguments 
upon Sir Jeffery Amherst, who as 
commander of the British forces in 
New York was preparing for a 


campaign against the Indians in - 


1763. In a letter to Sir Jeffery, 
Benezet contended at length that 
the Indian hostility of the time 
proceeded only from a warrantable 
fear that they would be unright- 
fully dispossessed of their hunting 
grounds. He wrote :*® 


“Tt is often used as an argument for 
maintaining the strong places the Eng- 
lish have taken in the Indian countries 
that those places were freely granted 
by the Indians to the French, and are 
therefore the property of the English 
by right of conquest. But, upon in- 
quiry, I believe the conclusion will be 
seen to be wrong; and it will appear 
that it was generally either under pre- 
tense of building trading-houses, or by 
violence, that the French got footing 
amongst them. 

“And here I beg the general’s excuse 
if I add, that notwithstanding the con- 
duct of the Indians has, for some years, 
been such as to raise great prejudice 
against them, yet from nearly seventy 
years’ experience, the people of Penn- 
sylvania, and many in New York, know 
that the Indians when not irritated and 
vitiated by the conduct of the worst 
of the Euorpeans, such as the Indian 
traders too generally prove, are, in 
general, a people that will be true to 
their promises, if strict care be taken 
on the part of the Europeans to fulfil 
their engagements to them.” 


Benezet was one of those who in 
1756 formed the Friendly Associa- 
tion for Regaining and Preserving 
Peace With the Indians by Pacific 
Measures. This society, chiefly com- 
posed of Quakers, in seven years 
gave the Indians presents and 
clothing to the value of more than 
$15,000. It opposed the policy of 
the Pennsylvania executives in 
gending out the sort of traders 
whose rascality and injustice tend- 
ed to stir up border troubles, and 
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it sought to put a stop to the liquor 
trade with the tribesmen. Benezet 
also helped design a silver medal 
for distribution by the society to 
representative Indian chiefs, show- 
ing William Penn and a chief of 
former time smoking the pipe of 
peace together. 

Benezet often went on long 
journeys to engage in councils 
with the Indians. He wanted to 
help teach them agriculture and the 
domestic arts, and to that end di- 
rected by his will that part of his 
estate should be devoted to educat- 
ing Indian children. 


His sympathy for the oppressed 
and distressed found another chan- 
nel for expression at the time of 
the British dispersion of the 
French Acadians. With his knowl- 
edge of their language, Benezet 
was enabled to make himself pe- 
euliarly the friend and ministrant 
of relief to some fifty of these ref- 
ugees who, drifting to Philadelphia, 
were housed at first in old military 
barracks and were in dire need. 
Besides helping draw up a petition 
of remonstrance to the English king 
in their behalf, he collected sub- 
scriptions to provide them food, 
clothing and medicine. He was, 
moreover, instrumental in having 
a number of small houses built for 
them, and tried to provide them 
with a livelihood in the manufac- 
ture of wooden shoes and linsey 
cloth, for which they gathered rags 
from the streets. Out of his own 
modest income he paid annuities 
to some of the oldest, most helpless 
refugees, and even gave new blank- 
ets off his own bed to meet the need 
of some of them?*—a charity sim- 
ilar to his taking off his coat in the 
street on another occasion to re- 
lieve the importunities of a beg- 
gar.?7 

IV. 


Benezet deplored the role of 
strong drink not only as it figured 
in procuring African slaves and in 
demoralizing the Indians but as its 
excessive use had widespread del- 
eterious effects on health and 
morals of the people in England 
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and the colonies. Concern over 
the abuses of liquor is revealed in 
several of his writings, but his most 
direct and emphatic attack was 
made in a pamphlet entitled, The 
Mighty Destroyer Displayed, is- 
sued at Philadelphia, in 1774. 
This tract traversed many of the 
arguments of later temperance ad- 
vocates. It was not fanatical in 
tone but in the main was an appeal 
to reason, with an abundance of 
citation from standard medical 
authorities as to the physiological 
consequences of overindulgence— 
and general excessive indulgence 
in rum and other strong drink by 
nearly all classes of the period gave 
point and cogency to his strictures. 

Benezet’s rather extensive quo- 
tation from medical authorities*® 
offers incidental evidence of the 
eontemporary progress of medical 
seience, in discovering, by dissec- 
tion, the effects of excessive drink- 
ing on internal organs, especially 
the livers and stomachs of those 
who had succumbed to alcoholism.”® 

Citing contemporary computa- 
tions that as many as a million 
deaths a year were due to ‘‘this 
greatest of plagues,’’ *° Benezet 
thought it strange that though 
liquor was exacting such a heavy 
toll ‘‘yet few appear to lay it ef- 
fectively to heart.’’* 

He arrayed against each other 


28His library was well stocked with 
medical works, and he prosecuted an ama- 
teur study of medicine not only by exten- 
sive reading but by attending lectures on 
anatomy. His interest in this subject as 
well as his humanitarian concern drew 
him into close association and friendship 
with Dr. Benjamin Rush. 

29Benezet, for example, quotes one Dr. 
Hoffman on the effects of ‘‘ caustic burn- 
ing spirits, which bring on many fatal 
diseases, such as hectick fevers, jaundices, 
dropsies, &¢c., whereby multitudes are 
yearly and daily destroyed . . . they rot 
the entrails, such as the liver, stomach 
and bowels; and it is evident not only by 
opening the bodies of those who are 
killed by drinking them, but also by what 
is observed in Germany of the effect 
which the caustic, fiery, remaining wash 
of the distilleries, has on the guts of 
hogs; which are thereby so tendered that 
they cannot make puddings with them.’’ 
—Benezet, The Mighty Destroyer Dis- 
played, in Some Account of the Dreadful 
Havock Made by the Mistaken Use as 
Well as Abuse of Distilled Spiritous 
Liquors (Philadelphia, 1774), pp. 4-5. 

30Tbid., p. 14. 
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the contradictory contentions that 
liquor was needed to warm the 
body in cold weather and to cool 
it in hot weather or in hot climates. 
He declared that testimony was 
available to show that the French 
and Portuguese in the tropics who 
indulged in wines were in much 
better health than the British 
‘‘who, drinking freely of spirits, 
&e., died fast.’’®? He combated the 
prevalent ‘‘mistaken persuasion 
that hard labour, particularly that 
of the harvest field, cannot be car- 
ried on without a quantity of rum 
or other distilled spirits,’’ and cit- 
ed results of practical experiment, 
quoting Dr. Benjamin Rush as a 
supporter of the conclusion that 
temperate people could get through 
more work under the hot sun in the 
harvest fields with less discomfort 
and danger than those who habit- 
ually took their swigs of rum at the 
end of cutting every swath or so.** 
Benezet lined up a considerable 
amount of medical testimony, per- 
haps surprising at that early time, 
to the effect that ‘‘all intoxicating 
liquors may be considered as poi- 
sonous.’’** He dwelt upon the un- 
fortunate habit-forming effects on 
confirmed heavy drinkers who ‘‘are 
so absolutely bound in slavery to 
these infernal spirits that they 
seem to have lost the power of de- 
livering themselves from the worst 
of bondage. . . .’’35 
He arraigned the government for 
encouraging the liquor trade as a 
means to swell its revenues. ‘‘Is 
it sound policy,’’ he demanded, ‘‘to 
encourage vice in the people, be- 
cause a present revenue arises 
from their debaucheries? Where 
will the revenues be, when the peo- 
ple, who should pay them, are de- 
stroyed? Are not a hardy, industri- 
ous, healthy people always found 
to be the most able to contribute 
amply to the support of the gov- 
ernment? And will not femper- 
ance, in the end, be found a more 
effectual means to increase the real 
wealth and strength of a nation, 
than to make drunkenness the 
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cheapest of vices?’’ He wonders, 
as in the case of governments tol- 
erating the slave trade, whether 
God will not eventually punish the 
nations that destroy their people 
with drink. ‘‘Can it in reason be 
expected that He will always re- 
main an unconcerned spectator of 
such astonishing proceedings?’’ %* 
Benezet held that, so far as gov- 
ernment policy was concerned, 
liquor taxes might well be made 
so high as to be virtually prohibi- 
tive, giving the taxes a regulatory 
rather than a revenue-producing 
purpose. But his main plea was 
for individual temperance, on the 
basis of appeal to sound self-inter- 
est; and he held that hard drinkers 
could cure themselves of the habit 
by gradually tapering ,off in their 
consumption of spirits. 


v 


Together with other Quakers, Be- 
nezet was a consistent peace ad- 
vocate, even at the time when the 
colonies were preparing and waging 
the Revolutionary conflict against 
Great Britain. His Serious Reflec- 
tions, published in 1776, urged re- 
conciliation with the mother coun- 
try and avoidance of an arbitra- 
ment of arms. His Thoughts on the 
Nature of War published in the 
same year declared war to be ‘‘en- 
gendered by the love of human 
glory—as vain a fantom as ever 
played before a man’s eye; by the 
lust of dominion, the avarice of 
wealth... .’’57 

This and other peace writings 
Benezet gathered in a packet which 
he sent to Henry Laurens, presi- 
dent of the Continental Congress, 
with an accompanying letter de- 
manding how, as Christians, could 
the colonists enter upon a war sure 
to bring ‘‘thousands and tens of 
thousands of our fellow-men equal- 
ly with ourselves the objects of re- 
deeming grace . . . to a miserable 
and untimely end: not to mention 
the corruption of manners, the 
waste of substance, &c., thereby in- 
troduced. .. .’"°8 Benezet personal- 
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37Benezet, Thoughts on the Nature of 
War (Philadelphia, 1776), p. 6. 
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ly visited many members of the 
Continental Congress to urge con- 
ciliation and peaceful redress of 
grievances. 

His severest castigations of war 
in his writings during the Revolu- 
tion, however, were based upon ex- 
amples drawn not so much from 
the American conflict as from the 
European wars of Frederick the 
Great, a monarch to whom he had 
written a personal letter admonish- 
ing him for his militaristic states- 
manship. The triwiality of the 
causes of Frederick’s wars, the 
heavy cost in death and suffering, 
and the lack of good proceeding 
from the sacrifice of hundreds of 
thousands of lives deeply impressed 
Benezet’s humanitarian sensibili- 
ties, and he graphically, depicted 
the horrors as wholly submerging 
the glories of the battlefield. 

His main arguments were based 
on religious grounds. He saw in 
war only a brutal flying in the face 
of the teachings of Christianity. 
He declared : *® 


“If to love our enemy, to forgive 
him, to do good and pray for him; if 
to overcome the world, whose power 
consists in the lust of the flesh, the lust 
of the eye, and the pride of life, are 
christian personal duties . . . the same 
must also be true of a christian nation- 
al duty; for a christian nation differs 
no otherwise from a christian person, 
than as the whole differs from one of 
the parts of which it essentially con- 
sists. . . . If the christian . . . recol- 
lects himself, he will find war to be a 
sad consequence of the apostacy, and 
fall of man, when he was abandoned to 
the fury of his own lusts and passions, 
as the natural and penal effects of 
breaking loose from the divine govern- 
ment, the fundamental law of which is 
love.” 


Benezet was unspecific as to how 
quarrels likely to produce wars 
ceuld be settled by pacific means, 
beyond asserting that God, if 
prayerfully importuned, would 
show his people other ways of re- 
solving their disputes. Instead of 
that recourse, Benezet declared, 
men who are ‘‘encouragers of war, 
either give way to an evil heart of 
unbelief, or take pleasure in in- 
dulging their wrath, their selfish- 
ness and pride, or the mere iniqui- 


3®Benezet, Thoughts on the Nature of 
War, pp. 6-7. 


tous desire of advancing their for- 
tunes.’’*° For he was convinced 
that many military leaders en- 
gaged in war ‘‘as the most agree- 
able means of advancing them- 
selves’’ and ‘‘often in despite to 
the impressions of grace, and the 
feelings of humanity wish for it 
and endeavor to promote it.’’** As 
‘*base esteem for the importance of 
his situation’’ took ‘‘possession of 
the mind of the warrior,’’ he was 
brought to ‘‘behold with under- 
valuement and scorn, every other 
way of life,’’ and to renounce the 
golden rule ‘‘for a foolish idea of 
human glory.’’ * 

Benezet approvingly quoted Vol- 
taire’s prophecy that eventually 
‘*that part of mankind dedicated to 
heriosm will be esteemed the most 
execrable and destructive monsters 
in nature.’’ 4? But unless humanity 
should come to see war in a wholly 
new light, men would continue, 
Benezet warned, to be involved in 
the futile and destructive cycle, in 
which ‘‘war protracted to a certain 
period, necessarily compels peace; 
peace revives and extends trade 
and commerce; trade and com- 
merece give new life, vigour and 
scope to the sensual and malignant 
passions, and these naturally tend 
to generate another war.’’ *4 

He was not without hope that 
men on rational and humanitarian 
grounds would come to perceive 
and renounce the folly of wars, 
holding that ** 

“Surely the dark cloud of prejudice 
which prevails in support of war, 
amongst the christian powers will, by 
the mercy of God, in time, be dispelled ; 
men will see their mistakes and be as 
much astonished at their blindness and 
folly, and look with as much abhor- 
rence at that cruelty which is such an 
obstruction to that happiness which 


God intends for his creature, man, as 
they are at the folly of our ancestors, 


49Benezet, The Plainness and Innocent 
Simplicity of the Christian Religion, with 
Its Salutary Effects Compared to the 
Corrupting Nature and Dreadful Effects 
of War (Philadelphia, 1782), p. 14. 

41Tbid., p. 15. 
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44Benezet—Thoughts on the Nature of 
War, p. 4. 

45Benezet, The Plainness and Innocent 
Simplicity of the Christian Religion, pp. 
18-20. 
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exposing themselves to so much labor 
and suffering, in the time of the Croi- 
sades, for the recovery of Jerusalem 
from the Turks.” 


For his denunciations of war at 
the very time the colonies were 
engaged in their struggle for in- 
dependence, Benezet does not seem 
to have suffered any confiscation of 
property or other penalties such as 
were meted out to the American 
Tories, nor apparently did he ex- 
perience any considerable ostracism 
or social rebuke after the war had 
come to an end, though as a matter 
of fact he survived the conflict by 
only a few months. 


VI 

In his long career as a teacher, 
Benezet evolved techniques and at- 
titudes that were in advance of the 
educational system of his time and 
marked him as distinctly a pioneer 
in certain directions. 

Benezet disliked the rigorous dis- 
cipline of the schools of his day. In 
his teaching he rarely applied cor- 
poral punishment. He felt that 
lessons learned willingly made the 
deepest impressions on youthful 
minds, and tried accordingly to in- 
terest his students and appeal to 
their natural inclinations and abil- 
ities. 

He edited and had published a 
new spelling book, that was adopted 
in a number of other schools be- 
sides his own. In it he tried to 
abandon the method of dividing 
spelling of words by syllables, de- 
pending instead on the ear of the 
pupil. He also sought to serve the 
aim of moral didactics in the con- 
tent of his book. In a letter to 
David Barclay at London in 1782 
he avowed ‘‘the bent and aims of 
all the lessons, from first to last, 
to be such as tended to improve the 
heart (the great work of Christian. 
ity) and also to convince the judg- 
ment, by raising in the tender 
minds principles of compassion and 
tenderness, as well to the brute 
creation as to their fellow-men; a 
nobility in the mind and a love of 
virtue; thus gradually rising high- 
er. and higher, till the language 
and precepts, both in matter and 
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language, are such as our best au- 
thors would afford.’’ * 


Benezet pioneered in proposing 
school courses in hygiene and phys- 
iology. He wrote: * 

“It might be profitable to give boys 
of bright genius some plain lectures on 
anatomy, the wondrous frame of man, 
deducing therefrom the advantage of a 
plain, simple way of life; enforcing 
upon their understanding, the kind ef- 
forts of nature to maintain the human 
frame in a state of health with little 
medical help, but what abstinence and 
exercise will afford. These necessary 
parts of knowledge, so useful in direct- 
ing the youthful mind in the path of 
virtue and wisdom, might be proposed 
by way of lectures, which the pupils 
should write down, and, when correct- 
ed, copy in a book to be kept for fu- 
ture perusal.” 

A eonspicuous contribution of 
Benezet was in demonstrating the 
educability of the deaf and dumb. 
The status of deaf mutes in the 
eighteenth century was almost as 
unhappy as that of the insane. In 
some countries they were regard- 
ed as monsters, to be put to death 
as soon as their physical misfortune 
was discovered. With great pa- 
tience, Benezet set about the task 
of teaching a deaf and dumb girl 
and was gratified with the results. 

He believed, contrary to most of 
his contemporaries, that girls had 
as sound right to good education as 
boys, and to help provide the means 
of giving it to them he founded in 
1775 a girls’ school in Philadel- 
phia and taught it several years. 

His interest in bettering the con- 
dition of Negroes and securing a 
larger measure of justice to the In- 
dians also led him to special efforts 
to prove that the minds of young 
persons of these races were not in- 

ferior and would respond to good 
teaching. He established a night 
school for Negroes in Philadelphia 
and contributed his teaching serv- 
ices to them without cost. He also 


sought contributions to establish . 


a regular school for Negroes, devot- 
ing most of his time in the last two 
years of his life to this project. By 
his will he specified that nearly all 
his modest fortune was to be devot- 


46Armistead, op. cit., p. 12. 
47Letter to John Pemberton, May 29, 
1783, quoted in ibid., p. 15. 





ed, after the death of his widow, to 
a school, established partly through 
his instrumentality, by the Quak- 
ers for Negro education. His will 
made provision also for training 
Indian children. These activities 
helped demonstrate the educability 
of the colored races and were of 
service to the antislavery cause, by 
manifesting and commending to 
publie attention the capacities of 
the colored pupils Benezet trained. 


VII. 

Benezet’s religion, as might be 
inferred from the scope and variety 
of his reform activities and his 
passion for social justice, partook 
very much of the nature of what 
has come to be denominated the 
social gospel. Many of his humani- 
tarian ideas were, of course, im- 
plicit in Quakerism, for he was de- 
cidedly not alone among members 
of the Friends’ society in his anti- 
slavery, anti-war and temperance 
attitudes.*® 

Benezet was appointed in 1770 
an elder in the Philadelphia Quak- 
er organization. He used his influ- 
ence for plainness and moderation 
in the society, believing that too 
much accumulation of unshared 
wealth by some of the Quakers 
militated against the true ideals of 
the sect. He had strongly developed 
ideas as to the responsibilities of 
wealth and was able to get large 
contributions from well-to-do Phil- 
adelphians for various philanthrop- 
ie purposes. John Reynel of Phil- 
adelphia made him his almoner, 
and for years Benezet disposed of 
a considerable part of Reynel’s in- 
come for charitable purposes. 

Covetousness and penuriousness 
were vices that he most strongly 
detested. Hearing that a rich man 
had died leaving many thousands 
of dollars in specie in his coffers, 
he observed that ‘‘it would be quite 
as reasonable to have had as many 


48His work, A Short Account of the 
People Called Quakers, published in 1780, 
and translated into both French and Ger- 
man, is a brief exposition of the history, 
doctrines and influence of this sect. His 
pamphlet published two years later, The 
Plainness and Innocent Simplicity of the 
Christian Religion, more fully developed 
the implications and impacts of his ideas 
of religion on social problems of the 
time, especially the evil of war. 
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thousands of pairs of boots or shoes 
in the house, whilst the poor were 
suffering with bare feet for the 
want of them.’’*® Commenting on 
the action of a rich Quaker, who 
had left all his considerable wealth 
to his children, as contrasted with 
the plight of beggars met in the 
streets in the cold of winter, Be- 
nezet wrote to a friend in 1784: ™ 

“Ts it honest to God or man? Is it 
doing justice as stewards of the wealth 
committed to our care? Is it loving 
our neighbors as ourselves? If man- 
kind are indeed brethren, can it be 
agreeable to the good Father of the 
family, that one should engross so much 
and employ it to feed the corruptions 
of his offspring; whilst others are un- 
der such manifest disadvantages for 
want of help?” 


Benezet’s religion by no means 
consisted of a mere sectarian pro- 
fession. He was a man of broadly 
catholic spirit, who recognized and 
applauded piety and virtue in oth- 
ers, wherever he found them; and 
respected all sincere worshipers. 
Even the crude religioues rites of 
the Indians, he believed, found ac- 
ceptance with the Deity.5 His God 
was a God of love—albeit a God to 
be feared by the unrighteous, as 
attested by his vehement warnings 
to slave-stealers of the imminence 
of divine wrath. Benezet often said 
the Sermon on the Mount taught 
enough religion and if duly re- 
garded it would insure the welfare 
of mankind. 

He deplored religious controversy 
and disapproved disputatious ex- 
ploration of subtle and doubtful 
theological points. On this matter 
he wrote :5? 

“To desire to communicate good to 
every creature, in the degree we can, 
and it is capable of receiving from us, 
is a divine temper, for thus God stands 
unchangeably disposed towards the 
whole creation; but as we value the 
peace which God has brought forth by 
his Holy Spirit in us, as we continual- 
ly desire to be taught by an unction 
from above, let us not willingly enter 
into disputes with any about the truths 
of salvation; but give them every help, 


49Armistead, op. cit., p. 124. 

50Benezet to John Pemberton, May 29, 
1784, quoted in ibid., p. 126. 

51Vaux, op. cit., p. 66. 

52Benezet, Christian Piety, with Ez- 
traots from Different Authors (Philadél- 
phia, 1788), p. 10. 
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except that of debating with them; for 
no man has a fitness for the light of the 
gospel, till he finds an hunger and 
thirst for something better than that, 
which he is and has by nature... .” 


Benezet’s religion was for him 
a way of life rather than a mere 
profession of belief or an insurance 
policy for personal salvation; and 
with constancy, and fidelity, and an 
unselfish concern for the welfare 
of his fellow men, he walked hum- 
bly in the pathway illumined by 
the guidance of the ‘‘inner light’’ 
of his faith ‘‘founded in the fear 
of God and love to mankind.’’ ** 
Benezet’s inner light proved to be 
a candle that shed its beams rather 
far in his own day and brought 
some dark things into view where 
they could not survive, or were 
put on the road to extinction. The 
glow of his spirit might still serve 
in some ways as a beacon for lead- 
ers of moral opinion in our own 
time. 





Frederick Douglass’s 
Estimate of Abraham 
Lincoln 


(Continued from page 110) 


but no, he persisted he wanted to 
talk with me, and Governor Buck- 
ingham could wait. This was prob- 
ably the first time in the history 
of this Republic when its chief 
magistrate found occasion or dis- 
position to exercise such an act of 
impartiality between persons so 
widely different in their positions 
and supposed claims upon his at- 
tention. From the manner of the 
Governor, when he was finally ad- 
mitted, I inferred that he was as 
well satisfied with what Mr. Lincoln 
had done, or had omitted to do, as 
I was. 

I have often said elsewhere what 
I wish to repeat here, that Mr. 
Lincoln was not only a great Presi- 
ident, but a GREAT MAN—too 
great to be small in anything. In 
his company I was never in any 
way reminded of my humble origin, 
or of my unpopular color. While I 
am, as may seem, bragging of the 
kind consideration which I have 


53Benezet, A Short Account of the 
People Called Quakers, p. 9. 


reason to believe that Mr. Lincoln 
entertained towards me, I may 
mention one thing more. At the 
door of my friend John A. Gray, 
where I was stopping in Washing- 
ton, I found one afternoon the ear- 
riage of Secretary Dole, and a mes- 
senger from President Lincoln with 
an invitation for me to take tea 
with him at the Soldiers’ Home, 
where he then passed his nights, 
riding out after the business of the 
day was over at the Executive 
Mansion. Unfortunately, I had an 
engagement to speak that evening, 
and having made it one of the rules 
of my conduct in life never to break 
an engagement if possible to keep 
it, I felt obliged to decline the 
honor. I have often regretted that 
I did not make this an exception to 
my general rule. Could I have 
known that no such opportunity 
could come to me again, I should 
have justified myself in disappoint- 
ing a large audience for the sake 
of such a visit with Abraham Lin- 
coln. 

It is due perhaps to myself to say 
here that I did not take Mr. Lin- 
coln’s attentions as due to my mer- 
its or personal qualities. While I 
have no doubt that Messrs. Seward 
and Chase had spoken well of me 
to him, and the fact of my having 
been a slave, and gained my free- 
dom, and of having picked up some 
sort of an education, and being in 
some sense a ‘‘self-made man,’’ 
and having made myself useful as 
an advocate of the claims of my 
people, gave me favor in his eyes; 
yet I am quite sure that the main 
thing which gave me consideration 
with him was my well-known rela- 
tion to the colored people of the Re- 
public—especially the help which 
that relation enabled me to give to 
the work of suppressing the rebel- 
lion and of placing the Union on a 
firmer basis than it ever had or 
could have sustained in the days 
of slavery. 

So long as there was any hope 
whatsoever of the success of Re- 
bellion, there was of course a cor- 
responding fear that a new lease of 
life would be granted to slavery. 
The proclamation of Fremont in 
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Missouri, the letter of Phelps in 
the Department of the Gulf, the en- 
listment of colored troops by Gen. 
Hunter, the ‘‘Contraband’’ letter 
of Gen. B. F. Butler, the soldiers 
in the terrific battles of Port Hud- 
son, Vicksburg, Morris Island, and 
elsewhere, the Emancipation proc- 
lamation by Abraham Lincoln, had 
given slavery many and deadly 
wounds, yet it was in fact only 
wounded and crippled, not disabled 
and killed. With this condition of 
national affairs came the summer of 
1864, and with it the revived Dem- 
ocratic party with the story in its 
mouth that the war was a failure, 
and with it Gen. George B. McClel- 
lan, the greatest failure of the war, 
as its candidate for the presidency. 
It is needless to say that the success 
of such a party, on such a platform, 
with such a candidate, at such a 
time, would have been a fatal ca- 
lamity. All that had been done 
toward suppressing the rebellion 
and abolishing slavery would have 
proved of no avail, and the final 
settlement between the two sections 
of the Republic touching slavery 
and the right of secession would 
have been left to tear and rend the 
country again at no distant future. 

It was said that this Democratic 
party, which under Mr. Buchanan 
had betrayed the government into 
the hands of secession and treason, 
was the only party which could re- 
store the country to peace and 
union. No doubt it would have 
‘‘natched up’’ a peace, but it would 
have been a peace more to be dread- 
ed than war. So at least I felt and 
worked. When we were thus asked 
to exchange Lincoln for McClel- 
lan—a successful Union President 
for an unsuccessful Union general 
—a party earnestly endeavoring to 
save the Union, torn and rent by 
a gigantic rebellion, I thought with 
Mr. Lincoln that it was not wise to 
‘‘swap horses while crossing a 
stream.’’ Regarding, as I did, the 
continuance of the war to the com- 
plete suppression of the rebellion 
and the retention in office of Presi- 
dent Lincoln as essential to the to- 
tal destruction of slavery, I cer- 
tainly exerted myself to the utter- 
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most in my small way to secure his 
reelection. This most important 
object was not attained, however, 
by speeches, letters, or other elec- 
tioneering appliances. The stag- 
gering blows dealt upon the rebel- 
lion that year by the armies under 
Grant and Sherman, and his own 
great character, ground all oppo- 
sition to dust and made his election 
sure even before the question 
reached the polls. Since William the 
Silent, who was the soul of the 
mighty war for religious liberty 
against Spain and the Spanish in- 
quisition, no leader of men has 
been loved and trusted in such 
generous measure as Abraham 
Lincoln. His election silenced in 
a good degree the discontent felt at 
the length of the war, and the com- 
plaints of its being an abolition 
war. Every victory of our arms on 
flood and field was a rebuke to Me- 
Clellan and the Democratic party, 
and an indorsement of Abraham 
Lincoln for President and his new 
policy. It was my good fortune to 
be present at his inauguration in 
March, and to hear on that occasion 
his remarkable inaugural address. 
On the night previous I took tea 
with Chief Justice Chase and assist- 
ed his beloved daughter, Mrs. 
Sprague, in placing over her hon- 
ored father’s shoulders the new 
robe then being made, in which he 
was to administer the oath of office 
to the reelected President. There 
was a dingnity and grandeur about 
the Chief Justice which marked 
him as one born great. He has 
known me in early anti-slavery 
days, and had conquered his race- 
prejudice, if he ever had any; at 
any rate, he had welcomed me to 
his home and his table when to do 
so was a strange thing in Washing- 
ton, and the fact was by no means 
an insignificant one. 

The inauguaration, like the elec- 
tion, was a most important event. 
Four years before, after Mr. Lin- 
coln’s first election, the pro-slavery 
spirit determined against his in- 
auguration, and it no doubt would 
have accomplished its purposes had 
he attempted to pass openly and 
recognized through Baltimore. 


There was murder in the air then, 
and there was murder in the air 
now. His first inauguration ar- 
rested the fall of the Republic, and 
the second was to restore it to en- 
during foundations. At the time 
of the second inauguration the re- 
bellion was apparently vigorous, 
defiant, and formidable, but in re- 
ality, weak, dejected, and desper- 
ate. It had reached that verge of 
madness when it had called upon 
the negro for help to fight against 


the freedom which he so longed to, 


find, for the bondage he would es- 
cape—against Lincoln the emanci- 
pator for Davis the enslaver. But 
desperation discards logic as well 
as law, and the South was desper- 
ate. Sherman was marching to the 
sea, and Virginia with its rebel 
capital was in the firm grasp of 
Ulysses S. Grant. To those who 
knew the situation it was evident 
that unless some startling change 
was made the Confederacy had but 
a short time to live, and that time 
full of misery. The condition of 
things made the air at Washing- 
ton dark and lowering. The friends 
of the Confederate cause here were 
neither few nor insignificant. They 
were among the rich and influen- 
tial. A wink or a nod from such 
men might unchain the hand of vi- 
olence and set order and law at de- 
fiance. To those who saw beneath 
the surface it was clearly perceived 
that there was danger abroad, and 
as the procession passed down 


‘Pennsylvania avenue I for one felt 


an instinctive apprehension that 
at any moment a shot from some as- 
sassin in the crowd might end the 
glittering pageant and throw the 
country into the depths of anarchy. 
I did not then know what has since 
become history, that the plot was al- 
ready formed and its execution 
contemplated for that very day, 
which, though several weeks de- 


‘layed, at last accomplished its dead- 


ly work. Reaching the Capitol, I 
took my place in the crowd where 
I could see the presidential pro- 
cession as it came upon the east 
portico, and where I could hear and 
see all that took place. There was 
no such throng as that which cele- 
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brated the inauguration of Presi- 
dent Garfield nor that of President 
Rutherford B. Hayes. The whole 
proceeding was wonderfully 
quiet, earnest and solemn. From 
the oath as administered by Chief 
Justice Chase to the brief but 
weighty address delivered by Mr. 
Lincoln, there was a leaden still- 
ness about the crowd. The address 
sounded more like a sermon than 
a state paper. In the fewest words 
possible he referred to the condi- 
tion of the country four years be- 
fore on his first accession to the 
presidency, to the causes of the 
war, and the reasons on both sides 
for which it had been waged. 
‘‘Neither party,’’ he said, ‘‘ex- 
pected for the war the magnitude 
or the duration which it had al- 
ready attained. Neither anticipat- 
ed that the cause of the conflict 
might cease with or even before the 
conflict itself should cease. Each 
looked for an easier triumph and 
a result less fundamental and as- 
tounding.’’ Then in a few short 
sentences admitting the conviction 
that slavery had been the ‘‘ offense 
which in the providence of God 
must needs come, and the war as 
the woe due to those by whom the 
offense came,’’ he asks if there can 
be ‘‘discerned in this any depar- 
ture from those Divine attributes 
which the believers in a loving God 
always ascribe to him? Fondly do 
we hope,’’ he continued, ‘‘fervent- 
ly do we pray, that this mighty 
seourge of war may speedily pass 
away. Yet if God wills that it con- 
tinue until all the wealth piled by 
the bondman’s two hundred and 
fifty years of unrequited toil shall 
be sunk, and until every drop of 
blood drawn with the lash shall be 
paid for by another drawn with 
the sword, as was said three thou- 
sand years ago, so still it must be 
said, ‘The judgments of the Lord 
are true and righteous altogether.’ 

‘*With malice toward none, with 
charity for all, with firmness in the 
right as God gives us to see the 
right, let us strive to finish the 
work we are in, to bind up the na- 
tion’s wounds, to care for him who 
shall have borne the battle, and 
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for his widow and his orphans, to 
do all which may achieve and cher- 
ish a just and lasting peace among 
ourselves and with all nations.’’ 


I know not how many times and 
before how many people I have 
quoted these solemn words of our 
martyred President. They struck 
me at the time, and have seemed to 
me ever since to contain more vi- 
tal substance than I have ever seen 
compressed in a space so narrow; 
yet on this memorable occasion, 
when I clapped my hands in glad- 
ness and thanksgiving at their ut- 
terance, I saw in the faces of many 
about me expressions of widely dif- 
ferent emotion. 

On this inauguration day, while 
waiting for the opening of the cer- 
emonies, I made a discovery in re- 
gard to the Vice President, Andrew 
Johnson. There are moments in 
the lives of most men when the 
door of their souls are open, and 
unconsciously to themselves their 
true characters may be read by the 
observant eye. It was at such an 
instant I caught a glimpse of the 
real nature of this man which all 
subsequent developments proved 
true. I was standing in the crowd 
by the side of Mrs. Thomas J. Dor- 
sey, when Mr. Lincoln touched Mr. 
Johnson and pointed me out to him. 
The first expression which came to 
his face, and which I think was the 
true index of his heart, was one of 
bitter contempt and aversion. See- 
ing that I observed him, he tried 
to assume a more friendly appear- 
ance, but it was too late; it is use- 
less to close the door when all 
within has been seen. His first 
glance was the frown of the man; 
the second was the bland and sick- 
ly smile of the demagogue. I 
turned to Mrs. Dorsey and said, 
‘*Whatever Andrew Johnson may 
be, he certainly is no friend of our 
race.”’ . 

No stronger contrast could well 
be presented between two men than 
between President Lincoln and 
Vice President Johnson on this 
day. Mr. Lincoln was like one who 
was treading the hard and thorny 
path of duty and self-denial; Mr. 
Johnson was like one just from a 


drunken debauch. The face of the 
one was full of manly humility, al- 
though at the topmost height of 
power and pride, the other was full 
of pomp and swaggering vanity. 
The fact was, though it was yet 
early in the day, Mr. Johnson was 
drunk. 

In the evening of the day of the 
inauguration, another new experi- 
ence awaited me. The usual recep- 
tion was given at the executive 
mansion, and though no colored 
persons had ever ventured to pre- 
sent themselves on such occasions, 
it seemed now that freedom had 
become the law of the republic, now 
that colored men were on the bat- 
tle-field mingling their blood with 
that of white men in one common 
effort to save the country, it was 
not too great an assumption for a 
colored man to offer his congratula- 
tions to the President with those of 
other citizens. I decided to go, and 
sought in vain for some one of my 
own color to accompany me. It is 
never an agreeable experience to 
go where there can be any doubt 
of welcome, and my colored friends 
had too often realized discomfiture 
from this cause to be willing to sub- 
ject themselves to such unhappi- 
ness; they wished me to go, as my 
New England colored friends in 
the long-ago liked very well to have 
me take passage on the first-class 
ears, and be hauled out and pound- 
ed by rough-handed brakemen, to 
make way for them. It was plain, 
then, that some one must lead the 
way, and that if the colored man 
would have his rights, he must take 
them; and now, though it was 
plainly quite the thing for me to 
attend President Lincoln’s recep- 
tion, ‘‘they all with one accord be- 
gan to make excuse.’’ It was finally 
arranged that Mrs. Dorsey should 
bear me company, so together we 
joined in the grand procession of 
citizens from all parts of the coun- 
try, and moved slowly towards the 
executive mansion. I had for some 
time looked upon myself as a man, 
but now in this multitude of the 
elite of the land, I felt myself a 
man among men. I regret to be 
obliged to say, however, that this 
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comfortable assurance was not of 
long duration, for on reaching the 
door, two policemen stationed there 
took me rudely by the arm and or- 
dered me to stand back, for their 
directions were to admit no persons 
of my color. The reader need not 
be told that this was a disagreeable 
set-back. But once in the battle, 
I did not think it well to submit to 
repulse. I told the officers I was 
quite sure there must be some mis- 
take, for no such order could have 
emanated from President Lincoln; 
and if he knew I was at the door 
he would desire my admission. 
They then, to put an end to the 
parley, as I suppose, for we were 
obstructing the doorway, and were 
not easily pushed aside, assumed 
an air of politeness, and offered to 
conduct me in. We followed their 
lead, and soon found ourselves 
walking some planks out of a win- 
dow, which had been arranged as 
a temporary passage for the exit 
of visitors. We halted so soon as 
we saw the trick, and I said to the 
officers: ‘‘You have deceived me. 
I shall not go out of this building 
till I see President Lincoln.’’ At 
this moment a gentlemen who was 
passing in recognized me, and I 
said to him: ‘‘Be so kind as to say 
to Mr. Lincoln that Frederick 
Douglass is detained by officers at 
the door.’’ It was not long before 
Mrs. Dorsey and I walked into the 
spacious East Room, amid a scene 
of elegance such as in this country 
I had never witnessed before. Like 
a mountain pine high above all oth- 
ers, Mr. Lincoln stood, in his grand 
simplicity, and home-like beauty. 
Recognizing me, even before I 
reached him, he exclaimed so that 
all around could hear him, ‘‘ Here 
comes my friend Douglass.’’ Tak- 
ing me by the hand, he said, ‘‘I am 
glad to see you. I saw you in the 
crowd to-day, listening to my in- 
augural address; how did you like 
it?’’? I said, ‘‘Mr. Lincoln, I must 
not detain you with my poor opin- 
ion, when there are thousands wait- 
ing to shake hands with you.’’ ‘‘No, 
no,’’ he said, ‘‘you must stop a lit- 
tle, Douglass; there is no man in 
the country whose opinion I value 
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more than yours. I want to know 
what you think of it?’’ I replied 
‘*Mr. Lincoln, that was a sacred ef- 
fort.’’ ‘‘I am glad you liked it!’’ 
he said; and I passed on, feeling 
that any man, however distin- 
guished, might well regard himself 
honored by such expressions, from 
such a man. 

It came out that the officer at the 
White House had received no or- 
ders from Mr. Lincoln, or from any 
one else. They were simply comply- 
ing with an old custom, the out- 
growth of slavery, as dogs will 
sometimes rub their necks, -long 
after their collars are removed, 
thinking they are still there. My 
colored friends were well pleased 
with what had seemed to them a 
doubtful experiment, and I believe 
were encouraged by its success to 
follow my example. I have found 
in my experience that the way to 
break down an unreasonable cus- 
tom, is to contradict it in practice. 
To be sure in pursuing this course 
I have had to contend not merely 
with the white race, but with the 
black. The one has condemned me 
for my presumption in daring to as- 
sociate with them, and the other for 
pushing myself where they take it 
for granted I am not wanted. I am 
pained to think that the latter ob- 
jection springs largely from a con- 
sciousness of inferiority, for as 
eolors alone can have nothing 
against each other, and the condi- 
tions of human association are 
founded upon character rather 
than color, and character depends 
upon mind and morals, there can be 
nothing blameworthy in people 
thus equal in meeting each other 
on the plane of civil or social 
rights. 





Negro History Week 
in a Serious Setting 


Those taking part in the celebra- 
tion of Negro History Week from 
the 10th to the 17th of February 
represent mainly participants who, 
having taken the matter seriously 
a number of years, have given the 
study of the Negro sufficient at- 
tention to approach the task intelli- 


gently. Those who must wait for 
special announcements, or some 
proclamation of a public function- 
ary who avails himself of the op- 
portunity to treat the occasion po- 
litically, will have nothing to 
celebrate. The celebration should 
be devoted to demonstrations of 
what has been learned about the 
Negro and to efforts to extend the 
study into those parts where inter- 
est has not been aroused. 

It is fortunate that those par- 
teipating in the celebration show 
an increasing number of members 
of the white race, both North and 
South. The effort is evidently hav- 
ing the effect of stimulating the 
study of the whites about them- 
selves in relation to the Negro. 
This is a step beyond the usual ef- 
fort to study the Negro as a prob- 
lem and to devise means to segre- 
gate or exterminate the race be- 
eause of thinking of it only as a 
menace. A much larger number of 
schools and libraries in areas where 
few, if any Negroes are found, are 
setting up exhibits and holding 
public exercises to inculeate an ap- 
preciation of the ‘contributions of 
the Negro. Schools are daily plan- 
ning and launching new courses 
dealing with the Negro on a high- 
er plane. 

This end is the purpose of the 
celebration. The Association for the 
Study of Negro Life and History 
has never advocated the establish- 
ment of separate and distinct 
courses on the Negro to replace oth- 
er required work in the schools. 
The aim has been merely to draw 
upon the life and history of the 
Negro in a supplementary way in 
the lower grades and to offer spe- 
cial courses on the Negro only in 
the upper grades where such 
courses on other races and nations 
are given as in cases of the study of 


_ the Hebrew, the Greek, the Latin 


and the Teuton. What is needed is 
the equal opportunity for the Ne- 
gro to contribute his story to the 
education of the youth. 

Just as we always find in the 
path of progress those who try to 
use reform movements for selfish or 
foreign purposes so it has happened 
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with the celebration of Negro His- 
tory Week. Here and there politi- 
cians, race leaders and agitators are 
grasping the opportunity to say or 
to do something at this time to ad- 
vance their interests, but they will 
merely make much noise to attract 
the attention of the gullible and 
then lie in wait for the opportunity 


‘to use some other effort as a means 


to an end. Those who are seriously 
studying the Negro and using their 
knowledge to set the public aright 
on the importance of acquainting 
the Negro with himself and others 
likewise in relation to the race will 
leave the impressions which will 
count in leading the public to think 
and do. 





The Deplorable State 
of the Nation | 


(Continued from page 120) 


States. Our pleadings for the ex- 
tension of democracy and the as- 
surance of représentative govern- 
ment here and there have fallen on 
deaf ears in these international as- 
semblies. Representatives of these 
struggling nations have cast doubt- 
ful glances at those making these 
pretensions and have wondered 
what the American has up his 
sleeve. Most assuredly men of our 
undesirable record cannot be ex- 
pected to bestow blessings upon a 
world suffering elsewhere from the 
same inequality and injustice as are 
now inflicted upon a tenth of the 
population of the United States. 


Gong before other nations to urge 
them to come into the pale of a new 
brotherhood to which we are mili- 
tantly opposed is a loss of time and 
means. People throughout the 
world have had their thinking rev- 
olutionized by the circulation of in- 
expensive literature, the extension 
of the radio, and the universal use 
of the movies. They may not ex- 
press themselves through such chan- 
nels as to be easily heard, but we 
are beginning to hear from them in 
the proportion as we try to saddle 
upon them the yoke of subjugation 
in the guise of trusteeship and 
brotherhood a la Americana. 
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THE DEPLORABLE STATE OF THE NATION 


President Truman officially revealed a deplor- 

able state of affairs. Coming from another 
source such an indictment might have been ignored 
as the empty talk of someone suffering from defeat 
by the victorious party; but in this case the broad, 
bare statement of the weaknesses of our Govern- 
ment comes from the head of the nation and from 
the leader of. the party now in power. In a way it 
may be regarded as an attack on the President’s 
own party, but the disclosure of these defects in 
our system of government is more far-reaching than 
the average citizen may suppose. 

The President says that the representatives of 
the people in Congress seldom have the opportunity 
to represent the people. A few conservative mem- 
bers of either house may dominate the action of 
important committees and thus block legislation. 
By seniority rule those from the backward parts of 
the country where only about a fifth or sixth of the 
whites vote and where the Negroes are not allowed 
to vote at all for such representatives in the pri- 
maries they thereby secure control. When there 
are not enough men of this type on the committee 
to kill the bills proposed and they happen to reach 
the floor of Congress a few, and sometimes just 
one member, may kill the measure by a filibuster 
Yet, we call our operation of the government dem- 
ocratic when it is often more of a despotism than 
those of the backward nations of Asia and Europe. 
We sometimes say that our Government is pat- 
terned after that of England, but such a deplorable 
state of affairs as that reported by the President 
could not happen in that country. 

It is remarkable, moreover, that President Tru- 
man should make this revelation at the very time 
when we are assuming the leadership of the nations 
toward world peace. Doubtless the Chief Execu- 
tive desires to call on the Nation to set its house in 
order before giving attention to matters abroad. 
He cannot expect in this case, however, any 
such thing as immediate achievement of these ends. 
This committee control and filibustering in Con- 
gress have descended to their unexpected low level 


I his recent speech on the state of the Nation, 


merely because of the ever present policy of keep- 
ing the Negro down and maintaining race distinc- 
tions. The oppression and suppression of the Ne- 
gro have made possible these “lords of legislation” 
and they perpetuate the system of caste and race 
hate to maintain themselves in the present position 
of dictators of the Government of the United 
States. They live by race hate and cannot exist 
any longer than this passion can afflict the minds 
of men. 

It is clear, therefore, that the former slavehold- 
ing section of the United States is still maintaining 
slavery in the mental sense. Their thoughts with 
respect to things industrial, commercial, and po- 
litical are restricted mainly to how to prevent the 
Negroes from profiting by any such changes, the 
presumption being that the Negro must be de- 
prived of all boons brought by modern progress 
inasmuch as the Negro must be kept miserable to 
maintain the white man in happiness. In this wide 
world, as these gentlemen see the situation, there 
is not enough happiness to go around, and God 
has ordained that the race with the greatest amount 
of brute force must live at the expense of the weak- 
er peoples. This is the doctrine which controls leg- 
islation in the United States and thus keeps the 
white man its victim trying to meet the demands of 
slavery which was supposedly abolished in 1865. 
It is doubtful that the Thirteenth Amendment ac- 
tually freed the Negro, and it was certainly less ef- 
fective in freeing the slaveholder. 

One of these reactionaries said recently in Con- 
gress in opposing the appointment of a representa- 
tive to the United Nations Conference that he 
doubted that the nations can be united. He was 
uttering a truth, if he means to say that, if all other 
nations keep up such tactics as those followed by 
the reactionaries in the United States, no such co- 
operation can ever be made effective. The dele- 
gates from other nations will hardly expect the 
United States Government to be more concerned 
about the colored peoples of Europe, Asia and 


Africa than about those at their doors in the United 
(Continued on page 119) 








